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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 


Why Bob Wulffen 
called Allstate for life insurance. 



He just kept putting it off-then the baby came! 

We gave him $19,000 worth of 25-year Decreasing Term 
for just $7.30 a month. 

Why put it off? Call us.Chances are, we’ve got the kind 
of life insurance you need. 


The Wulffens are like a lot 
of young families today. 

They knew they needed 
life insurance, but they kept 
letting it slide. 

For one reason, they didn’t 
know what to ask for. For 
another, they thought it cost 
a lot of money. 

Then, when little Jennifer 
arrived, Bob knew he 
shouldn’t wait any longer. 

He called Allstate. And was 
pleasantly surprised. 

Call us. 

We’ll help you decide 
which policy makes 
sense for you. 

Since most people aren’t 
sure which policy to buy, it’s 


our job to help you get the 
right policy for your family. 
For the right money for you. 

To fit the Wulffens, we 
arranged a 25-year Decreasing 
Term policy. Since Bob was 
27, it cost him just $7.30 a 
month. 

"10-Day Free Look.” 

When you buy your Allstate 
policy, you can shop around 
and compare it with others. 

If you’re not satisfied, return 
it within 10 days and we’ll 
give you your money back. 

Chances are, Allstate has 
the kind of life insurance you 
need. So why put it off? Talk 
to an Allstate Agent now. 

What we did for the 


Wulffens, maybe we can do 
for you. 







and you’re 27. suiy.. 

ante 125-Year De- 
creasing Term): 

$ 5 

$10,700 

10 

31.700 

15 

61,900 

20 

85,700 
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You’re in good hands. 


Allstate I.ife Insurance Company. 





YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 


PRESENTING: 



THE COVERED 


How do First National City Travelers 
Checks cover your money? 

Completely, that's how. 1 00% refund in 
case of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, 
or mysterious disappearance. 


Where do you get First National City 
Travelers Checks? 

Ask for them at your bank— in your home 
town, In short, just about anywhere. 

Where can you use them? 

At millions of places . . . airlines, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, shops and other retail 
and service establishments in the U.S. 
and all over the world. 


What do you do if you lose them? 

There are more than 35,000 places in the 
U.S. and around the world where you can 
get them replaced on-the-spot. 


How much do they cost? 

A fee of one cent for a dollar’s worth. 
There is no better way to protect 
your money. 


before you take off around the world or 
rll D L just across town . . be sure your money is covered. 

get First National City Travelers Checks 

Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 
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Next week 

WILL THE REAL KING of golf 
please stand up? Jack Nicklaus 
may be recognized as such, but 
Gary Player is closing ground 
fast. Dan Jenkins watches the 
Big Two vie for the PGA title. 


1,000 YARDS was easy work 
for O. J. Simpson compared to 
the kind of truckin' he does in 
the olT-scason. Edwin Shrake 
hits the personal appear- 
ance road with the Juice. 

THE BOYS of Taiwan's long, 
long summers were scouted 
on their baseball-mad home 
ground by Peter Carry, who 
gives a knowing, fond and 
sometimes hilarious report. 


© 1974 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE 
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HflRLEYDflVIDSOn SX-125 


Got the urge? To leave it all behind? To smooth your way through city streets, over country 
roads and dusty trails? And out where it’s just you and whatever's on your mind. 

The SX-125 will get you there. And back. With its rugged, chrome bore aluminum cylinder, 
two-stroke single. Oil injected. Dependable power passing through a 5-speed trans. Turn 
signals, speedometer, reset odometer. Safety rim locks. And solid state electrics. 

Adjust your rear shocks if the going gets rough. 

Go on. Head out . . . someplace where you can get it 
all together. You know the feeling. 

That's why we built the SX-125. 


Tl\e GiSat ^merfcan ‘Freedom ^V(act\ii\e. 



Harley-Davidson 


AMF Haley- Davidson . M<woi*ee. Wisconsin 53201 • Merrtoef Motorcycle tndusty Cocncl 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Dear Sports Illustrated , 

My name is Jim Dunn and I am 16 yrs. old. 

I am a long-distance runner. And for many years now 
I have had a project in mind. . . . 


That was our introduction, in June 
1973. to Jim Dunn of Del Mar. Calif., 
athlete and author. The project he had 
in mind was a two-month run up the 
Pacific Coast, from the Mexican bor- 
der to Canada, and a story about the 
experience. His letter found its way to 
the desk of Assistant Managing Editor 
Gilbert Rogin, who replied cautiously: 

‘‘We are somewhat intrigued by your 
proposal. When do you plan to start? 
Please don’t get your hopes up. At the 
moment we are just curious.” 

Jim wrote back: 

‘‘I would like to start as soon as pos- 
sible. I will try to keep an average of 
35-40 miles a day. I will try to never 
take assistance of any kind (cars, fer- 
ries, etc.). It wouldn't be right if I did. 
1 await your reply." 

A few days later Rogin, convinced 
by now that Jim's determination would 
see the project through and that his in- 
telligence would make it an interesting 
story, gave Jim the go-ahead and of- 
fered some editorial advice: 

"Since you are not a professional 
writer I think the best way to do it is in 
diary form or as if you were writing a 
letter to a very good friend. Write sim- 
ply, informally. We want the piece to 
sound as though it were written by a 
bright 16-year-old, not Norman Mai- 
ler. not a columnist for the Los Ange- 
les Times." 

On June 23, 1973, one week before 
his departure. Jim wrote: 

"Thank you very much for the once 
in a lifetime opportunity you have giv- 
en me. I will not fail." 

In the following weeks Rogin re- 
ceived a series of postcards, one from 
a state park north of Malibu, Calif. ("I 
am alive and feel good after a week on 
the road"); another from San Mateo. 
Calif. ("Today I will be over the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge and then I will be away 
from big cities for a while"): a third 
from Mount Vernon, Wash. (“I hope 


you don't think I quit or anything. I 
will be done tomorrow. I have experi- 
enced much"). 

Last fall, with the same will that saw 
him through his 1,750-mile adventure. 
Jim set out to write about it. The next 
we heard from him was on Feb. 27 of 
this year. "So far," he said, "I have 
written 40 double-spaced typed pages. 

I guess when I get finished. I will have 
a book. I get into the writing mood 
more nowadays." Finally, on April 6 
we received his 105-page manuscript 
with a note that said, “Here it is! At 
last." A shortened version of what he 
wrote begins on page 54 of this issue. 

Jim Dunn is 17 now. When school 
starts this fall he will be a senior at San 
Dicguito High School, where he runs 
cross-country but does not compete in 
track. 

"I don't like to race all that much," 
he says, "or go in circles either. I feel 
that cross-country running gives you 
more than just a chance to race. I am 
alone with my mind when l run, de- 
spite the constant return to reality after 
a whiff of the exhaust of a car. That is 
one of the low points for an urban run- 
ner. I am not too fast either. But I do 
have a great will." 

So, apparently, does his mother. Di- 
antha. who made it all possible by ac- 
companying Jim in a mini-camper. She 
lost 20 pounds on the trip, mostly from 
worrying, but would do it again, she 
says, without a second thought. Jim. the 
sixth of her seven children, says of her. 
"She has a wonderful outdoor spirit. 
. . . She loves to fish but never catches 
anything. Her spare time is used up by 
her avid reading hobby. She reads more 
than anyone I know." 

Now Diantha Dunn and the rest of 
us can add Jim Dunn to our summer 
reading list. 
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Now, with the proper guidance, 

even the beginner can master the art 



In The Cooking of China you'll get that 
proper guidance. This volume from the best- 
selling Foods of thf. World series helps 
take the confusion out of Chinese dishes 
such as deep-fried shrimp toast, sour-and-hot 
soup, smoked chicken. It’s brimful with easy- 
to-follow recipes, tested and retested in our 
Foods of thf. World kitchen. How-to-do-it 
illustrations show you exactly how dishes 
are prepared. Step-by-step instructions make 
the most exotic dish a pleasure to prepare. 
Examine The Cooking of China and its 
companion Recipe Booklet free for 10 days. 
Read them. Work with them. Here arc some 
of the fascinating things you'll discover . . . 

How to Plan a Perfect Chinese Meal 

There are no separate courses to worry about 
when you plan a Chinese dinner party. Every 
dish is served at the same time. And you can 
balance your choice of dishes so that both 
the preparation and the rooking are simple 
orderly procedures. In The Cooking of China 
you'll find dozens of recipes for "prepare 
early" dishes such as braised star anise beef, 
plus a generous sampling of dishes such as 
barbecued sparcribs which require slow, un- 


attended cooking. This leaves you free for 
chicken w ith bean sprouts or another favor- 
ite stir-fry dish. To guide you in your selec- 
tion, you'll find sample dinner menus with 
dishes that offer endless variety and are 
easy to prepare. 

How to Create a Sumptuous Meal 
with a Few Simple Rules 

The Chinese make preparation and cooking 
two separate procedures. Most preparation 
requires chopping and should be done in ad- 
vance. Many Chinese dishes are stir-fried and 
timing and total concentration arc impor- 
tant. Experimentation is a time-honored 
Chinese tradition. Though most Chinese in- 
gredients now arc readily available in food 
stores, you can substitute spinach for cab- 
bage. broccoli for bean sprouts. Chinese 
cooking is done with a few key utensils. But 
you can improvise with items from your 
own kitchen You’ll find out exactly how to 
do it in The Cooking of China. 

Examine The Cooking of China 
Free for 10 Days 

Enjoy The Cooking of China for 10 days as 


the guest of TlME-LtFL Books. If you decide 
to keep it. you pay just $5.95 ($6.95 in Can- 
ada) plus shipping and handling. We'll enter 
your subscription to Foods of thf World 
and other volumes in the series will be 
shipped to you a volume at a time approxi- 
mately every other month. Your epicurean 
adventures will include The Conking of Italy. 
Germany. Provincial France . . . Your guides 
will be famous gourmets such as James Beard, 
Julia Child . Fach volume is $5.95 ($6.95 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling and 
comes on a 10-day frec-cxamination basis. 
There is no club to join. Never a minimum 
number of books to buy. And you may cancel 
your subscription at any lime by notifying 
us. If you don't choose to keep The Cooking 
of China, simply return the books within 10 
days, your subscription for future volumes 
wil be canceled, and you will be under no 
further obligation. 

Writing in New York Magazine. Gael 
Greene said about Foods of the Wori d, 
"Resistance to cookbook collecting van- 
ished ... I have to have them all . . ." We 
hope you'll agree. Why not begin your culi- 
nary experience with The Cooking of China? 



This handsome 206-page book measures 
8V4" x 11" and contains: 

• 100 pages of full-color 
photographs and illustrations. 

• More than 100 authentic Chinese recipes 
tested and retested in our kitchen. 

• Step-by-step illustrations demonstrating 
preparation and cooking techniques. 

• Detailed guide explaining ingredients 
used in Chinese cooking. 

• List of the basic sauces and condiments 
used in Chinese cooking. 

• List of stores in the United States that 
accept mail orders for Chinese food . 

• Basic rules for Chinese menu planning, 
including sample menus. 

• Separate spiral-bound Recipe Booklet. 

• Valuable 64-pagc Kitchen Guide. 

TIME 

mu 

BOOKS 


Eating with Chopsticks. Illustrated abo%c is the 
basic technique for using chopsticks. However, 
there's no one atul-only way to use chopsticks. 
Simply adjust this basic grip to one that is easy 
and comfortable for you. 


Sculpted Vegetables. Chinese ingredients 
should please the eye and the palate. The illus- 
trations above demonstrate how to make scal- 
lion brushes, tomato roses, carrot flowers, rad- 
ish fans. They are served both as a food and a 
garnish. 


If order card is missing, then please wrile: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. Dept. 1402, 

Time A Life Building. Chicago. III. 60611. 






Other volumes in the 
Foods or the World seri 
include: 

The Cooking of Japan, 
The Cooking of Russia, 

W ines anil Spirits, 
American Cooking: 
Creole and Acadian . . . 
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)f Chinese cooking. 
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Your Introductory Volume To 

hbi Foods of theWorld 

BOOKS J 


Using the Versatile Cleaver. The cleaver is an 
indispensable utensil to Chinese cooks. They 
use it to slice, dice, mince and chop. The cleaver 
can be used-cflicicntly and safely with just a bit 
of practice. 


Deep-Frying. The Chinese deep-fry everything 
from shrimp toast and wantons to beef and 
chicken. Deep-frying is done in several stages. 
Shown above is the sicp-by-stcp preparation of 
deep-fried shrimp balls. 


Two Simple Wrappers. IVontons and egg-rolls 
are easy to prepare. They tire filled, shaped and 
cooked in a variety of ways. Shown above are 
basic techniques for folding and filling egg-rolls 
and several kinds of wontons. 










The ISM moment. 

A time to enjoy.. Wide open flavor- 


King ; 19 mg. “tar.” 1.3 mg. nicotine: 

Super King: 19 mg. “tar "1.4 mg. nicotine ev.per cigarette. FTC Report | Mar. 74). 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


2l& ENGINEERS 



Good ideas 
get action 
at IDi&wm 


Our leadership and worldwide success were built on the implementation of good ideas . the innovative concepts 
of professionals who dared to be different . . and found a uniquely receptive environment where their ideas were 
continually encouraged and developed 

The tremendously increasing demands of expansion and growth in all our product areas have created unique, 
new opportunities for dynamic engineering professionals to put their creative ideas into action . and achieve a 
depth of accomplishment seldom found in industry today. As a key member of our expanded corporate engineer- 
ing team, you'll be challenged with optimizing the productivity and profitability of your specific area 
If your abilities and background meet the requirements of the following openings, your career future can share 
in the high stakes we offer: exceptional opportunities for professional growth, significant compensation and 
comprehensive fringe benefits. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 

A minimum of 2-5 years of successful experience in 
Product Design/Development plus a degree in Mechan- 
ical Engineering. You will work in a highly professional 
results-oriented group and have the chance to fully 
exercise your creative talents. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS — 

Group Rosponsibility 

3-5 years of multi-plant experience, expertise and 
accomplishments in all aspects of the IE field plus high 
business acumen required. Candidates should be line 
oriented professionals capable of moving into opera- 
tions in the near future Experience in multi-products, 
labor intensive, unionized organization a must. BSIE 
with MBA preferred. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES- 
Maintenance Support 

2-5 years experience as Plant Superintendent for multi- 
plant operations. Knowledge and expertise in electrical, 
mechanical and HVAC systems a must. Ability to set 
standards for PM programs and coordinate mainte- 
nance activities of numerous plants will be required 
ME or EE degrees preferred. 

QUALITY ASSURANCE ENGINEERS 

2-5 years multi-plant experience in raw material, in- 
process and finished product QA required. Ability to 
design and implement creative, profit and customer 
service oriented programs is a must. Strength and 
ability to communicate on all levels of organization is 
necessary to function efficiently and successfully. 
BSME or equivalent plus MBA preferred. 


Send your resume, with salary history and requirements, in confi- 
dence to: Bob McCarthy. Department SP, Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company. 2233 West Street. River Grove. Illinois 60171. 


IJUiE&on® 

An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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There was a 
Grand American 
handing out cigars 
on September 25, 1950. 


“Seven pounds, 14 ounces and all 
muscle,” he said. 

And they all laughed with him. 

Then they drank to the health and 
happiness of his new son. 

And, of course, to the new mother. 
Everyone there was soon infected by 
his smile, and every father reminded 
of his firstborn, and the joy 
that was born with it. 

Schenley was there, part of the 
celebration. 

It was the best doggone whiskey they 
could get then. And it still is. 

It still has the classic smooth taste of 
Schenley, the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100% American whiskey, 
the Grand American Whiskey. 



Wfeve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 

Schenley Reserve American Whiskey A Blend. 8S Proof ©1974 Schenley Distillers Company. New York. New York. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by SARAH P1LEGGI 


THE WAR OF THE POSES 

no progress said the headlines day af- 
ter day. "The two sides are a punt re- 
turn rule, a commissioner and about S36 
million apart,” said John Thompson, ex- 
ecutive director of the NFL‘s Manage- 
ment Council. ‘’They [management] did 
not agree to any demand during the past 
three days,” said Bill Curry, president of 
the Players Association. "They contin- 
ued to try to bust this union." 

There are indications, though, that ev- 
erybody is beginning to hurt, and in la- 
bor negotiations, when both sides arc 
hurting, progress is probably being 
made whether anyone wants to admit it 
or not. 

The veterans were hurting because 
their united front was showing signs of 
wear. Cowboy Quarterback Roger Stau- 
bach's defection last Sunday was a blow, 
and it raised to 31 1 the number of vet- 
erans who have crossed the picket lines, 
87 of them regulars, or so management 
reckoned. The Denver Broncos and the 
Buffalo Bills were bastions of solidarity, 
but they were the only ones and OJ. 
Simpson said the Bills were 90 r ' t sure to 
be back in camp this week if the nego- 
tiations that were to begin again Tues- 
day produced nothing. As the number 
of defections increase, so will the pres- 
sure on those who remain outside the 
fences. 

But the owners were feeling the pinch, 
too. The first full weekend of exhibitions 
set records for low attendance every- 
where. In Washington the smallest crowd 
ever to watch pro football in RFK Sta- 
dium (16.403) turned out for the Red- 
skin-Patriot game. The Los Angeles 
Times charity game between the Rams 
and the Browns drew the smallest crowd 
in its 29-year history: 28,021. At Rich 
Stadium in Buffalo, where 80,820 showed 
up last year for the opening game of the 
exhibition season, 30,119 watched the 
Bills and the Packers. 

Although the fans, whenever they are 
polled, voice no sympathy for the strik- 
ing veterans, their spontaneous boy- 


cott of these rookie games was support 
for the players' basic contention — that 
they arc the entertainment, and there- 
fore deserve a better share of the box 
office. 

In the meantime the war of nerves con- 
tinued. Wellington Mara of the Giants, 
while insisting his remarks should not be 
interpreted as threats, said, "I have to 
think there will be a terribly large turn- 
over on our squad." And Greg Landry, 
the Detroit Lion quarterback who 
crossed the line with the blessing of his 
teammates to help out new coach Rick 
Forzano. left camp after two days be- 
cause, he said. "It got around that Lan- 
dry was a strikebreaker." 

TALKING SHOP 

When the greatest third baseman alive 
feels like talking about gloves, it is a good 
time to shut up and listen. That's what 
Seymour Smith of the Baltimore Sun did 
when the Orioles' Brooks Robinson was 
feeling expansive recently. 

"I'm the biggest glove hound in base- 
ball,” said Robinson. "I’m always 
searching for the right one. I wander 
around the locker room testing the feel 
of extra gloves that players have in their 
bins. I’ve traded with lots of players over 
the years — both leagues — and it usually 
costs me two for one.” 

Getting the one he wants means try- 
ing out 10 to 15 different gloves. "When 
I find it." Robinson says, "the first thing 
I do is tighten up the laces to my needs. 
Then I usually take a little padding out 
of the side of the thumb and down by 
the heel. Then I use it in practice for 
about a year before I'm ready to use it 
in a game.” 

When he is packing for a road trip 
Robinson wraps his gloves inside his uni- 
form to protect them from damage in 
transit. 

"I keep three gloves," he says. “I nev- 
er use my game glove except for game 
play. I have a second when I field bat- 
ting practice and another for infield 
workouts. Usually the infield glove is the 


one I’m breaking in to replace my game 
glove.” 

Because of bigger gloves and improved 
playing surfaces Brooks believes that 
fielding is better today than 40 or 50 years 
ago. "I've seen the kind of glove Pie 
Traynor had to use to play third base." 
he adds in a salute to his only real 
competition. 

LATE SUMMER LUNACY 

The dog days of summer arc here, sig- 
naled as always by the onset of the mar- 
athon season. Or vice versa. In Boise, 
Idaho. Lisa Castro and Mclodi Westfall, 
both II, dribbled a basketball for 43 
hours. Local radio stations helped out by 
playing proper dribbling music. In Dan- 
ville. III. 125 people played basketball in 
shifts for 300 hours, or 12 Vi days, for 
charity and because they had heard the 
record was 270 hours. 

But it is Monopoly, which so far has 
been played underground, underwater, 
upside down, in a tree house and on mov- 



ing elevators, that inspires unparalleled 
zeal among its devotees. In North Car- 
olina two teams of players, one at a Dairy 
Queen in Kcrnersville, the other at a 
shopping center in Winston-Salem, vied 
simultaneously last week for the three- 
player endurance record. The Dairy 
Queen crowd gave out after 242 hours; 
the shopping center kids held on for 250. 
In the budget boys* wear section of a 
Denver department store a 34-person 

continued 
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high school team played 1 ,008 hours and 
broke the three-year-old unlimited mark. 

And in San Francisco four college stu- 
dents have inaugurated micro Monopo- 
ly, the same old Depression game but 
played on a one-inch-square board un- 
der a high-powered microscope. 

Why? Why not. 

CONEY'S COASTER 

One of the finest roller coasters left in 
the country is the Cyclone at Coney Is- 
land in Brooklyn. Anyone who has ex- 
perienced the descent of 97 seemingly 
vertical feet from the crest of its first hill 
becomes a roller-coaster lover for life or 
never goes near one of them again. 

So it is sad news for coaster buffs that 
New York City is planning to demolish 
the Cyclone at the end of the summer in 
order to add one of those ubiquitous 
dancing dolphin/killer whale marine cir- 
cuses to the New York Aquarium, which 
is on adjoining land. 

The idea behind it all is the rejuvena- 
tion of the decaying Coney Island com- 
munity, and perhaps that is progress. But 
the plan strikes us as a little like floating 
the Statue of Liberty out to sea to make 
room for a miniature golf course on Bed- 
loe’s Island. 

A CRACK IN THE BELL 

When 55,534 people filed into Philadel- 
phia's ancient JFK Stadium to see the 
WFL’s Philadelphia Bell play the Port- 
land Storm, pessimists said they were 
merely the curious, and wouldn't be 
back. But they were: 64,719 of them 
watched the Bell’s televised game with 
the New York Stars two weeks later. 

Suspicions that the house was heavily 
papered were allayed by Bell Vice-Pres- 
ident Barry Leib who said, after the sec- 
ond game, that 10,000 tickets were 
“sponsorship giveaways" and 19,500 
were sold at group discount rates. The 
implication was that the remaining 
35,000 were sold at face value — $2, S5 
and S8. 

Then came time to pay city taxes on 
paid admissions, and the truth crept 
out — 13,855 paid their way into the first 
game, 6,200 into the second. According 
to Leib mass papering was club policy. 
"We had to get people out to see the 
game,” he said. “And we had to let them 
know that the stadium wasn't really in 
any kind of deplorable condition." 

But the papering got out of hand. “If 
you give away 30 or 40,000 tickets," Leib 


continued, "who can figure that most of 
them will actually show up? If I had told 
the truth and said the house was papered, 
it would have been ridiculous. I repeated 
the lie to so many people that I almost 
started to believe it myself.” 

For its third home game the Bell claims 
to be playing it straight. “There will be 
no more discount rates, no more give- 
aways," says Leib. "From now on we're 
selling full-priced tickets.” 

A deal made before the change of 
heart, however, meant that even as Leib 
spoke, ads were running in Philadelphia 
papers that read: "Get your free ticket 
to the Philadelphia Bell vs. Memphis 
Southmen . . . take this coupon along 
with a full front panel from an 8 oz. box 
of Sweet’n Low. . . 

UP THE REVOLUTION 

Anticipatingan athletic budget of S3 mil- 
lion for 1975, the University of Oklaho- 
ma is tossing around another idea that 
is as sure to produce revolt as taxation 
without representation (Scorecard, 
March 1 1 ). Athletic Director Wade 
Walker now wants to auction off season 
football tickets with bids starting at 
SI, 000 for seats between the 40-yard 
lines and SI 00 for seats between the 20 
and 40. At present the better seats are 
S7.25 for each of five home games. At 
Walker's prices they would cost S200 
apiece. 

We would like to report that when 
asked if he expected complaints. Walker 
said, "Let them cat cake." What he real- 
ly said was, "I think you put it mildly.” 

TROPHY ART 

After Bobby Nichols won the Canadian 
Open Golf Championship he posed for 
pictures with his family. At hiselbow was 
the tournament trophy — an Eskimo 
sculpture in gray-black soapstone. 

The Canadian Golf Association com- 
missions a new work each year. This one 
is an Eskimo family group, the male’s 
arms enfolding female and child. The 
proportions of the figures arc stocky, the 
lines stylized, like the Mexican peasants 
in Orozco's murals. In short, Nichols 
won $40,000 and a work of art. 

What a terrific thing it would be for 
the dens and game rooms of victorious 
athletes everywhere if the rest of the 
sporting world took its cue from the 
CGA. No more reproductions in silver 
plate of Victorian tea services, no leap- 
ing, hurling, diving figurines dipped in 


gold and perched atop Doric columns of 
pine and plastic. Instead, paintings and 
sculpture, antiquities and the work of su- 
perior artisans. 

INSCRUTABLE PEKINESE 

A town in central Illinois got its name, 
so the story goes, w hen the wife of a set- 
tler spun a globe and it stopped at the 
capital of China. Hence, Pekin, III., pop. 
32,000. 

About 30 years ago the Pekin Com- 
munity High School athletic teams came 
to be called the Chinks, and for reasons 
too depressing to think about, they still 
arc. 

Now the state Human Relations Com- 
mission is requesting changes. "How 
about Dragons?" suggests its executive 
director, and preferably before a Chinese 
American civic group in Chicago brings 
suit, which it has threatened to do. 

Pekin Mayor William Waldmeier, 
however, is not one to be pushed around. 
"There are better ways to help minor- 
ities than by changing names," is the way 
he sees it. 

TEN FOR TEN 

Our nomination this week for the Hand- 
icappers' Hall of Fame is Charles Lamb, 
racing editor of the Baltimore NeHs 
American, who picked every winner on 
the 10-race card at Delaware Park on 

July 28. 

A $2 parlay on Swift Kick ($7), Van- 
derbilt Ave (S5), Boabab ($6.60), Bavar- 
ian Cream ($4.20), Rash Man ($8), Ad- 
miral Jim ($5.60), Determine Pass 
($3.60), Forage ($3.20), Honey Galore 
($7.80) and Machu Picchu ($11.20) 
would have paid S77.448. Lamb, not a 
betting man, took his in kudos. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pepper Rodgers, on retired Clemson 
Football Coach Frank Howard: "If 
Frank had known he was going to live 
so long, he would have taken better care 
of himself." 

• Al McGuire, Marquette basketball 
coach, on the hardship status of Chica- 
go Bull draftee Maurice Lucas: "Hard- 
ship is the height of your heel. Hardship 
is not eating. Lucas is dressed like As-, 
tor's plush horse." 

• Jim Dent, longest driver on the PGA 

tour but not always the most accurate: 
"I can airmail the golf ball, but some- 
times I don't put the right address 
on it.” end 
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All this and the 
lowest sticker price 
in America. $ 2299 ." 
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4-speed transmission | and 

paint 
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mileage too.” 
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See how much car your money can buy. 
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HE ALSO 

SERVES WHO SITS 
AND WAITS 


But baseball's best reliever— and most reluctant hero — seldom waits for long. Mike Marshall 
is busily working on his doctorate and a pennant for the Dodgers by RON FIMRITE 


I I is best that Mike Marshall never 
learn that his peers— if it can be said 
he has any — tend to think of him as a lux- 
ury item. As an academician and a lib- 
ertarian, Marshall has little tolerance for 
those who would confuse a person with 
a commodity. The dignity of man is one 
of his enduring passions, a subject to be 
taken no moic lightly than, say, physi- 
ological psychology, his field of scholar- 
ship at Michigan State University. 

Nevertheless, when Walter Alston was 
asked last week to describe what the ad- 
dition of this indefatigable relief pitcher 
had meant to his team, the Dodger man- 
ager said, “'Mike Marshall gives us the 
luxury to do things we could not do be- 
fore." He cited as a perfect example the 
events of that very night when Andy Mes- 
sersmith, the Los Angeles starter, mys- 
teriously departed a game against San 
Diego after seven innings of nearly flaw- 
less, seven-zip pitching. Naturally, his 
replacement was Marshall, making his 
70th appearance of the season. With the 
bristling efficiency that characterizes his 
every movement on and off the diamond, 
Marshall mixed his favorite screwball 
with a good fastball and a hard slider to 
retire the next six Padres and preserve 
the victory. 


“Why was Messersmith removed?" 
Alston was asked. 

"We talked it over and decided to 
rest Andy for the important games com- 
ing up with Houston and Cincinnati,” he 
replied. “And we had a pretty good man 
out there in the bullpen.” 

Was Messersmith, whose record is 
13-2, miffed at being deprived of both a 
complete game and a possible shutout? 

“So what if I go nine and get a shut- 
out?” he said. “That’s personal baseball, 
and I don’t believe in it. Besides, Mike 
had a day off yesterday and we were 
afraid he’d get rusty.” 

Two nights later Marshall relieved 
starter A1 Downing after that worthy 
walked the first San Diego batter in the 
seventh inning. Downing was leading 3-1 
despite occasional fits of inaccuracy and 
seemed to be pitching effectively enough. 
No matter. In came the ubiquitous Mar- 
shall for the 71st time. Did the Padres 
score another run? Is a betting man a 
good credit risk? Marshall not only shut 
them out in the remaining three innings, 
he singled in two of the five runs the 
Dodgers scored after he appeared on the 
scene. 

But why was Downing taken out of 
the game so abruptly? 


“He kept getting in trouble with his 
control," said Alston. 

"We only had a two-run lead," said 
Downing, a gracious man. “And we’ve 
got a pretty good man out there in the 
bullpen.” 

In both instances, Marshall was a lux- 
ury. He can work so often and with no 
appicciablc diminution of skill that a 
manager can rest a Messersmith or re- 
move a slightly shaky Downing with no 
fear of the consequences. Because of 
Marshall Alston carries only nine pitch- 
ers on his roster, although he ordinarily 
prefers 10. Hccouldjustaswell limit him- 
self to five — four starters and that "pret- 
ty good man out there in the bullpen.” 

“If he wasn’t winning, I might com- 
plain about not pitching," said fellow 
reliever Charles Hough of Marshall. 
“What can you do when you’re playing 
behind the best there is?” 

Not much. After relieving Don Sutton 
last Friday, Marshall had appeared in 73 
of the Dodgers’ first 109 games, includ- 
ing a record-breaking 13 in succession 
from June 1 8 through July 3. During that 

continued 

Marshall, who has appeared in 73 games, 
thinks much of baseball is "extremely boring." 
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USING MIS BEAN continued 



As the game unfolds behind him, Marshall warms up for another rescue mission 


period he won six, lost none and saved 
two. In one six-game stretch, the Dodg- 
ers won five times by one run and Mar- 
shall was the winning pitcher in all of 
those narrow victories. Dodger pitchers 
have not had two complete games in a 
row since mid-May and have had only 
26 this year. 

Complete games are indeed rare when 
Marshall is within hailing distance. Last 
year when he was with Montreal, which 
traded him during the off-season to the 
Dodgers for Willie Davis, he set a major 
league record by appearing in 92 games, 
a total he is certain to exceed this sea- 
son. His record is already 1 1 and 6 and 
he has 16 saves. He could become the 
first pitcher to appear in 100 games in a 
season and the first reliever to win 20. 
He is, as Hough says, "fantastic.” 

Marshall rejects such hyperbole. He is 
able to do what he does, he says, because 
he has spent I Oyears studying both pitch- 
ing technique and the workings of the 
human body. Despite the objections of 
several major and minor league manag- 
ers, he developed the screwball to a fine 
art. But Marshall is not merely a student 
of the game. Sometime this year he 
should receive his doctorate in physiol- 
ogy from Michigan State as the result of 
a five-year program of study that he de- 
scribes pedantically: “I am in the Col- 
lege of Education, Department of Phys- 
ical Education, majoring in physiology 
with a cognate degree in physiological 


psychology. My specialty is child growth. 
The topic of my dissertation is Matura- 
tion at Adolescence in Males. No one ever 
seems to get all that straight.” 

Marshall insists it is scholarship, not 
unusual physical prowess, that is the 
source of his durability. He can pitch 
more often than anyone else because he 
knows more about his body. He trains 
his own way, stubbornly ignoring base- 
ball conditioning rules that were devel- 
oped, if that is the word for it, in the 
days of the brothers Delahanty. 

"He’s inventive in a game that hasn’t 
had much inventiveness in the last 103 
years," says Steve Garvey, the Dodgers’ 
first baseman who was a student of Mar- 
shall's in a kinesiology class at MSU. 

“Mike believes in long-distance run- 
ning, not sprints, in weight work and in 
a lot of muscle stretching,” says Messer- 
smith. "He knows more about what goes 
into the pitching motion than anybody 
in the world. He has lectured to me a lot 
about the functions of the body.” 

Marshall’s 31 -year-old body is unre- 
markable. He is short for a pitcher — only 
5' 10' — and he weighs 180 pounds. He 
has big shoulders and a weight-lifter’s 
arms, but he bulges at the middle. He 
has long sideburns and an impressive 
mustache, but his curly brown hair has 
thinned on top. Standing one sunny day 
last week in the doorway of the Lanai 
Coffee Shop at San Diego’s Town & 
Country Hotel pensively chewing on a 


toothpick, he could have passed for a life- 
insurance salesman. 

What is remarkable about Marshall is 
his mind. Baseball may never have 
known one quite like it. "I am an ed- 
ucator,” he explained from the improb- 
able vantage point of the Dodgers’ dug- 
out. His teammates busied themselves 
with batting practice and shagging fly 
balls, activities that seemed increasingly 
trivial as Marshall ventured random 
opinions on the human condition. 
‘ ’ Baseball is a hobby I pursue. Other than 
the actual playing of the game, I find the 
whole of professional baseball extremely 
boring and mind-dulling. Oh, certainly, 
there are some fellows here I enjoy, but 
it’s not the same as in the academic com- 
munity. Fortunately, I’m able to see 
some of my friends in education during 
the summer. They seem to recharge me.” 

Marshall’s idea of a night on the town 
scarcely coincides with the notions of the 
majority of his associates on the dia- 
mond. “I don’t drink or smoke, so that 
lets me out of a lot,” he says. “And I’m 
not interested in the idle chatter of group- 
ies. I mean groupies of all ages, sizes and 
sexes, not just the young females but any- 
one who tries to sap some self-respect out 
of having us in his proximity." 

On the road, Marshall lets his team- 
mates revel in the presence of "live 
ones.” He prefers the company of corps- 
es. During a recent trip, Messersmith 
accompanied Marshall to the Michigan 
State anatomy laboratory, where the 
scholar showed his fellow pitcher what 
it means to have a really dead arm. “I 
spent a couple of hours in the lab — ca- 
davers, the whole bit,” recalls Messer- 
smith, who didn’t take physiology dur- 
ing his undergraduate days at the Uni- 
versity of California. "It was one of the 
most amazing and enjoyable things I’ve 
ever done. What impressed me was that 
the whole trip was totally devoted to me. 
Mike is a very blunt, very honest per- 
son. Some people can’t handle that. I 
know a lot of people think he’s some kind 
of a bad dude because he doesn’t give 
autographs or talk to fans. Really he’s a 
considerate and warm person.” 

Autograph seekers might incline more 
toward the bad-dude conclusion. Once, 
refusing autographs to a group of young- 
sters, Marshall explained that he would 
willingly sign if the boys could show him 
that their autograph books also con- 
tained the signatures of their teachers and 
others who "were really meaningful in 
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their lives.” The kids were understand- 
ably stunned by such a preposterous no- 
tion, and since none could produce the 
requisite signatures, Marshall strolled 
pedagogically past them. 

‘‘As an athlete, I am no one to be idol- 
ized,” he explained in the dugout, urg- 
ing teammate Jim Wynn’s young son to 
take his bat and ball farther away. “I will 
not perpetuate that hoax. They say I 
don’t like kids. I think that by refusing 
to sign autographs, 1 am giving the 
strongest demonstration that I really do 
like them. I am looking beyond mere ex- 
pediency to what is truly valuable in life.” 

All around him in the ball park. Mar- 
shall sees evidence of distorted values. He 
thinks that the fans who enthusiastically 
cheer his every appearance are probably 
doing so for all the wrong reasons. They 
should applaud his performance, not his 
person. And the fan foolish enough to 
approach this very private person in pub- 
lic had best be prepared for a cold pitch- 
ing shoulder. 

“Just watching me perform does not 
give someone the right to steal my time 
off the field and thrust himself upon me,” 
Marshall says. ‘‘To maintain that I have 
a responsibility to the fans is absurd. In 
my view, the fan either likes the quality 


. then he goes into action on the run . . . 



of my craft or not. Either way he has no 
right to impose on my rights of privacy. 
A lot of people get upset because I won’t 
talk to them in a public place where I'm 
eating. That doesn’t bother me at all. 
There’s something sadly missing in these 
people. I feel sorry for someone so shal- 
low. Actually, if a person walks away 
from me saying, ‘Those damn pro ath- 
letes,’ I feel I’ve succeeded in convincing 
him that the professional athlete is not 
so important." 

The rabid, dog-loyal fan that team 
owners and most athletes feed off is to 
Marshall a woefully misguided, possibly 
even dangerous person. 

‘‘The fan should enjoy the high skill 
level of the performer and not build any- 
thing more into it than that. For a fan to 
feel momentary elation or depression is 
a complete misapplication of values. He 
should enjoy the quality of performance, 
not the result. Our whole society is del- 
uged with the concept that winning is all 
that’s important. That is bull. All that’s 
important is that the individual does the 
best he can. Victory does not elate me, 
nor does defeat depress me. The only vic- 
tory for me is in the quality of the com- 
petition, not in the final score.” 

Marshall pounded his glove. He was 
anxious to take a pregame turn at short- 
stop, a position he played with indif- 
ferent skill in the minor leagues. For a 
man so ferociously cerebral, he seems 
uncomfortable in repose. On the field 
before a game, he is everywhere, ex- 
ercising in the outfield, playing all the 
infield positions, his tireless arm con- 
stantly in motion. It was time to get on 
with the day’s workout, yet he felt com- 
pelled to assail one more philosophy he 
considers fraudulent. 

“Our Constitution is based on the in- 
tegrity of the individual, but you hear 
coaches and managers preach that no in- 
dividual should be more important than 
the team. Why, every individual is more 
important than the team. Every individ- 
ual has an integrity that cannot be sto- 
len by a team or any majority. What was 
it Franklin said?” 

He could not think of it. Maybe it was: 
“They that can give up essential liberty 
toobtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety." Anyway, 
Marshall was off and running, looking 
strangely like a small boy at play. 

That night he would jog in from the 
bullpen, carefully tamp down the mound, 
rescue Downing and, as a true team play- 


er, help achieve victory with his bat. Af- 
terward, he would dress quickly, steer 
clear of journalists imposing on his pri- 
vacy and retreat out of sight. 

Marshall has a wife and three daugh- 
ters, but he refuses to discuss anything 
so private as family life. He is equally 
reluctant to reveal what plans he might 
have after he achieves his doctorate. He 
has said before that he is fully prepared 
to abandon the ball park for the groves 
of academe, although he cannot expect 
an educational institution, even one as 
affluent as Michigan State, to reward 
him with a salary comparable to the 
$87,500 the Dodgers reportedly pay him. 
The inordinate amounts paid big lea- 
guers is merely an added incongruity in 
the life of an intellectual who plays a 
child’s game so well that he keeps win- 
ning, even while deploring the concept 
of victory. 

Messersmith, also a speedy dresser, 
was happy with the victory that kept 
the Dodgers 5 V4 gamesahead of the Reds, 
their opponents in a key three-game se- 
ries this week. “I know what Mike says 
about winning, and how performance 
is all that really matters," he said. “But 
there’s one thing: his kind of perfor- 
mance leads to winning.” end 


. . . and starts off the batter with a screwball- 
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WINNING ONE FOR THE SLIPPER 

Buttery smooth as ever and still the master counterpuncher, an aging Jose Napoles battered Hedgemon Lewis to 
keep the welterweight title and confirm the fact that he is still the high-priced spread by TEX MAULE 


F or middle-aged swingers, intemperate 
horseplayers and Cuban expatriates, 
it could not have been a more heartwarm- 
ing occasion. Jose (Mantequilla) Napo- 
les, who is all three of the above, struck 
a fine blow for immoderation when he 
outfought young, clean-cut, upstanding 
Hedgemon Lewis last Saturday after- 
noon to retain the world welterweight 
title, an outcome lustily applauded by 
some 16,000 fans in Mexico City. 

Napoles is 34, going on 40. He has a 
strong and lasting affection for friendly 
women, horses that go off at 20 to 1 or 
worse and observing the dawn at the end, 


not the beginning, of the day. Lewis is 
28, plays chess, studies real estate bro- 
kerage and stays in shape between bouts. 
He is going to be a success eventually; 
first in boxing, then in whatever else he 
wants to do. But he was unlucky enough 
on this day to run into a master boxer- 
puncher who, even in his athletic dotage, 
could call upon enough memories and 
remnants of physical talent to take over. 

The fight was stopped just before the 
end of the ninth round, with Lewis out 
on his feet after a fearful beating that had 
gone on for almost three minutes. He had 
not been put down, but that was a trib- 


ute to his superb condition. He had been 
battered mercilessly around the tiny ring 
and it would have been inhumane to al- 
low him to come out for the 10th. 

Lewis had started well enough, mov- 
ing quickly, flicking a left hand in Na- 
poles’ face, occasionally leading with a 
right hand, and once landing hard 
enough to raise a small lump over his op- 
ponent’s left eye. A right-hand lead 
against Napoles used to be a no-no; his 
countering right over the heart was 
murderous. 

“That counterpunch seemed to start 
almost as fast as the right-hand lead,’’ 
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Napoles s/arts one of the left hooks to the body 
that eventually wore down the challenger. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY NEIL LEIFEIt 

said Eddie Futch. Lewis’ trainer, before 
the fight. “It made anyone who fought 
him a one-handed fighter. But it’s not 
that fast anymore. Lewis will lead with 
his right and not get hit.” 

Indeed. Lewis got away with it for four 
or five rounds. None of his punches did 
much damage but he was making Na- 
poles miss with the counters and he was 
moving easily, and one had to think the 
weight of the years and late hours would 
tell on Napoles. But he was fighting a 
beautifully economical fight, not moving 
much, slipping punches or blocking them 
with a minimum of effort. And gradu- 
ally sharpening his timing. 

Early on. Napoles was countering the 
quick left jab with a left hook over the 
heart that was just missing. Then from 
about the third round the hook began to 
land, glancingly at first, more solidly as 
the fight went on. 

Still, not all of Napoles' success was 
the result of his superior skill. The fight 
had originally been made for Acapulco, 
at sea level, was moved to Monterrey 
and. finally, at the behest of Napoles' 
camp, to Mexico City. At its mile-and-a- 
half altitude, oxygen debt besets a sea- 
level athlete sooner or later. The ring was 
not much bigger than a telephone booth, 
another advantage for the older fighter, 
and the ring floor was heavily padded. 
After those lefts to the belly sapped his 
legs, Lewis must have felt he was fight- 
ing in sand. 

From the fourth round on. Lewis was 
through. More and more often Napoles 
caught him with a countering hook to 
the belly; then he began reaching him 
with hooks to the head, and in the eighth 
and ninth rounds with almost all of his 
considerable arsenal of punches. In the 
ninth he bent Lewis with a left hook to 
the belly, hooked him again to the head, 
followed him as he wobbled backward 
across the ring and hit him with an over- 
hand right flush on the mouth. The bell 
rang, but the referee had already stopped 
the fight. 

Later, in his dressing room, Napoles 
seemed tired, but not loo much so. He 
had a tiny bump over his left eye, where 
one of the early right-hand leads had 
caught him, but otherwise his square. 


pudgy face showed no signs of damage. 

“Always, before the fight, the writers 
say how bad I look in the gym, how old. 
how hard it is for me to make the weight,” 
he said. “Then, after the fight, they say 
how wonderful I am. Is always the same. 
Me. I feel great. The way I feel, I may be 
the first to fight on the moon.” 

Napoles had indeed experienced trou- 
ble making the weight, working hard and 
sweating copiously. He came in at exact- 
ly 147 pounds, after taking 15 minutes 
to work off a few extra ounces the morn- 
ing of the fight. He was snappish with 
associates, probably thinking of all the 
fun he was missing at the track and oth- 
er places. The fight was. in effect, some- 
thing of a command performance set up 
by the World Boxing Council, whose of- 
ficials had ordered Napoles to defend his 
title against Lewis, threatening to take it 
away otherwise. 

Lewis weighed in at a little over 142 
pounds; in the ring he appeared to be 
in marvelous condition while Napoles 
showed most of his 34 or more years. 

“I’ll know what kind of man I'm fac- 
ing after the sixth round," Lewis had said 
beforehand. “I don’t think he’ll be 
around for the 10th. He'll be asleep on 
the canvas. I thought I won the first fight 
we had in Los Angeles in 1971 and I know 
I’ve gained a lot in strength and matu- 
rity since then. He's only gained 2 Vi 
years." 

"Mantequilla can fight forever," said 
Trainer Angelo Dundee after the fight. 
“He ages like fine wine. No waste, the 
old master, the great boxer. The left hand 
coming into the belly — boom , boom! 
Then, when he brings the hands down, 
the left hook to the head and the right 
and none of them missing. You just saw 
one of the real great ones.” 

Mantequilla is Spanish for butter, and 
the nickname was given Napoles in Cuba 
because of his smooth, slippery, effortless 
style. On this afternoon, he made up for 
loss of the speed and reflexes that gained 
him the name w'ith an innate sense of an- 
ticipation. It allowed him to adjust his 
counterpunching to compensate. By the 
fifth round Napoles seemed to be read- 
ing Lewis' mind: the fearful left hook to 
the belly would start almost before Lew- 
is threw the left jab. 

Except for a six-month period when 
Billy Backus held the title. Napoles has 
been welterweight champion for six 
years. He learned to fight on the streets 
ol Havana and eventually came under the 


tutelage of Alfred (Kid Rapidcz) Cruz, 
who got bis nickname from his hand 
speed when he was a fighter. 

“I used to walk down the street in Ha- 
vana with Kid Rapidcz when I was lit- 
tle,” Napoles once said. “He would pick 
out a boy maybe twice as big as me. If I 
could knock him out, 1 would get a sil- 
ver peso, but I had to knock him coltl. I 
got a lot of silver pesos and a lot of 
experience.” 

In those days, and occasionally since. 
Cruz was not above a bit of black magic 
to help his fighter. He would bringa white 
chicken into the dressing room, say a lit- 
tle abracadabra over it. then carry it to 
the ring. There Cruz wore a red kerchief 
over his head and poured cologne over 
his fighter's shoes just before the bell 
rang — all spells designed to propitiate 
whatever Cuban god looks after the wel- 
fare of welterweights. As an added touch 
last week, a couple of bongo drummers 
beat out weird rhythms as the fight went 
on. And while Kid Rapidez wore the red 
kerchief around his neck under his sweat 
shirt, he skipped the chicken and 
cologne. 

This was a disappointing loss for Lew- 
is. but the odds are that he will be back. 
He is an exceptionally pertinacious 
young man. "It has never been my whole 
ambition to be a fighter." he says. “I did 
not like fighting when I started. I was 
raised in Detroit, and when I was a kid a 
friend of mine was a fighter. Once he told 
me they needed someone to fight in the 
105-to-l 10-pound class and I would get 
a trophy if 1 won. So I tried and 1 went 
to the finals and lost to some guy named 
Steve Miller. I didn't like fighting that 
much, but I couldn’t stand losing, so I 
went back the next year just so I could 
fight Miller again and beat him. I won, 
but Miller did not fight that year. 1 nev- 
er have found him." 

Lewis has been on several talk shows 
and once won a record player on The Dot- 
ing Game, as well as a date w ith a movie 
starlet. A measure of the difference be- 
tween Lewis and Napoles: "The record 
player was better than the girl,” Lewis 
said. 

He will probably fight Napoles a third 
time, maybe at sea level, and maybe he 
will win. It would be a nice thing for the 
clean livers, the young and the ambitious. 
As for Mantequilla. he will be back 
among the slow horses and the not-so- 
slow women. He knows which side his 
bread is buttered on. imd 
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MUDDLING ALONG ON 
A STORMY PUDDLE 


S andy Satullo cocked his artfully 
trimmed goatee into the rain blus- 
tering out of the southwest and smiled. 
"Good Lake Erie weather," he said, let- 
ting the drops spatter against his dri\ ing 
suit. "This might slow down those fast 
guys a little. Maybe teach 'em a little 
respect." 

With a matter of hours to the start of 
the Cedar Point Grand National Off- 
shore Powerboat Race — and with the 
western end of Lake Erie being scram- 
bled by a fledgling gale — the last thing 
Satullo' s rivals lacked was respect. As 
they snuggled into the cushioned cock- 
pits of their 1,200-hp Cigarette, Gara, 
Bertram and Magnum ocean racers, 
nightmare recollections of last year's in- 
augural event on Erie swirled around 
them like the wind and rain. The men 
on the offshore circuit recall that day with 
much the same warm good humor that 
Japanese Imperial Navy veterans reserve 
for the Battle of Leyte Gulf. The 1973 
race, run off Cleveland, had caught Eric 
in another of her frequent foul moods. 
After only five boats had staggered home 
through an eight-foot sawtooth chop, the 
winner recording the slowest average 
speed (59 mph) in recent years, the rac- 
ers toted up an estimated $400,000 dam- 
age to their boats. Now, respect was 
hardly a factor; the feeling was more one 
of outright fear. 

"Being from an inland sort of place 
like Cleveland, I used to take a lot of 
ribbing about the Great Lakes when I 
tirst started racing," says Satullo, the 
cheerful campaigner of a dazzling bur- 
nished brown Gara called Copper Kettle 
after his popular suburban restaurant. 
"When we finally got our first race sched- 
uled here, the guys really hooted. They 
just couldn't imagine how running ocean 
racers around on a dinky little lake 
could be very much of a challenge. I 
think it was Sammy James who called 
it a ‘Midwestern mud puddle.' Funny, 


Lake Erie can act up when it blows, as the offshore racers learned again in 
the second Midwestern showdown— and breakdown by BROCK YATES 


nobody seems to be calling it that this 
year." 

"I guess I was lucky," says James, 
laughing, “I busted a stern drive right at 
the start and missed all the terrible stuff. 
We just never imagined fresh w ater could 
whip up like that." 

Lake Erie, fourth largest of the Great 
Lakes, is not the everyday body of fresh 
water. More than 200 miles long and 
nearly 60 miles w idc, its average depth is a 
piddling 62 feet. This shallowness makes 
it extremely sensitive to winds, which can 
boil up steep-sided waves in a matter of 
minutes. "The seas arc almost impossible 
to read," says 23-year-old Art (Snapper) 
Norris, a member of the hockey family 
and an executive in the Detroit Red Wing 
organization. "Last year they seemed to 
come at you from all directions at once. 
You can sec a pattern with long ocean 
swells, but that's impossible in these lake 
waves. We tore one of our stem drives 
clean out of the transom." 

But the prospect of jackhammer seas 
wasn't the only unconventional aspect of 
this year's Cedar Point race. Where most 
offshore events are run by patrician yacht 
clubs, this one was sponsored by an 
amusement park. Not just any amuse- 
ment park; Cedar Point, located on a 
wooded hook of land near Sandusky, 
Ohio, has the largest and perhaps wild- 
est collection of rides in the world and 
attracted 2.6 million people and grossed 
nearly $30 million during its 1 10-day 
1973 season. It was in the massive ma- 
rina run by the park— in the shadow of 
its 15-story ferris wheel and the classic 
Blue Streak roller coaster that the rac- 
ers braced themselves for another buf- 
feting by the old mud pond. 

Erie's squalls delayed the race an hour, 
then mercifully subsided enough to per- 
mit a start. While smaller craft filled the 
field to more than 50. only 10 racers were 
full-bore offshore boats that can touch 
nearly 90 mph in optimum conditions. 


Among these, four seemed to have a clear 
chance for victory. Satullo’s knowledge 
of the lake was certainly a plus, while 
Snapper Norris was on a hot streak, his 
36-foot Cigarette Ship Shot having tak- 
en five of the past seven races. A win at 
Cedar Point would clinch the American 
championship for him. 

Billy Martin, a friendly, cherubic chap 
from Clark, N.J., had compiled an ex- 
cellent finishing record with his 40-foot 
Bounty Hunter over the past several races 
and seemed to be on the verge of an out- 
right victory. Surely the fastest boat be- 
longed to Sammy James, or more cor- 
rectly, his employer, the much-respected 
Miami firm of Bertram Yacht. Long a 
power and a pioneer in offshore racing, 
Bertram started campaigning in 1973 
with a new generation of 38-footers pi- 
loted by James. 

Bearing a striking resemblance to the 
Unscr brothers of Indianapolis car fame, 
James generally clomps around the docks 
in high-heeled cowboy boots, directing 
an endless draw ling volley of jibes and 
wisecracks at his rivals. Unashamed of 
his reputation for being rocket-fast but 
rough on equipment, James usually leads 
every race he enters, but only sporadical- 
ly finishes. Twice this season the Ber- 
tram has held up under his rugged throt- 
tling and won. "She's my seven-day 
wonder,” he said from somewhere deep 
inside the engine bay of the rakish red- 
and-whitc craft. Narrower of beam and 
thousands of pounds lighter than her 
competitors, the Bertram's wind-tunnel- 
developed hull appeared to have a de- 
cided edge in speed. Still, some experts 
doubted that she could resist the pound- 
ing of the lake. 

"The boat's plenty strong," snorted 
James. "It's just that we had to build her 
so fast. Me and Jack [fellow crewman 
and expert Miami boat mechanic Jack 
Stuteville] worked around the clock to 
get her done. You've gotta wonder if 
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we bolted everything together right." 

The 187-mile race began with the fu- 
rious rumble of monster V-8s echoing 
through the fleet of spectator craft col- 
lected off Cedar Point. The field angled 
east across open water, then cut back to- 
ward the collection of lovely islands that 
dapple Erie’s western waters — waters 
that are surprisingly pollution free, con- 
sidering the lake’s terrible reputation. As 
the Coast Guard and race officials fret- 
ted about a possible mass collision with 
a 500-boat sailing regatta forming up at 
nearby Put-ln-Bay, Sammy James and 
Biffy Martin broke c/ear and sfrugg/ed 
for the lead. 

It was along the western edge of North 
Bass Island that Erie began to misbehave. 
The seas swirled into nasty 6-footers, 
sending the boats porpoising in a series 
of jaw-rattling leaps. Things began to 
break. James watched his special Dan- 
forth compass vibrate loose. "The thing 
just sat there jiggling in front of me, and 
I remembered another guy who got cut 
in the face with a piece of his compass a 
few years back. Then all of a sudden it 
popped free and sort of hovered in front 
of our eyes. Me and Jack played catch 
with the thing for a couple of seconds 
before it just flew over the side. It was 
sort of funny, until I remembered it cost 
$280. ’’ The loss also left the Bert ram crew 
without any notion of the proper course 
to the finish, which forced them to fall 
into Martin’s wake and hope that he 
knew the way. 

Satullo and Norris were running eas- 
ily within striking distance of the leaders 
when the waves began to rise. "I saw 
Snapper’s boat take this giant jump side- 
ways,” said Satullo, "and the next thing 
I knew, he was flying through the air into 
the water. Norris is a really big kid — 230 
pounds — and he made a tremendous 
splash when he hit.” Snapper's abrupt 
dunking was caused by a steering failure 
that flung Slap Shot into an 80-mph spin. 


Home from the sees, Bitty Martin and “Bounty Hunter “ crew savor the Joys of survival. 


He scrambled back aboard and returned 
to Cedar Point at reduced speed. Satullo 
jounced on for a few more miles before 
the mounting brackets holding his steer- 
ing gear broke, and he, too, had to give 
up the chase. 

With the rest of the field slogging far 
behind, James stalked Martin, confident 
that he could beat him in a drag race to 
the finish. “I knew I had more speed than 
Billy.” James said. "That big ol’ Ciga- 
rette of his was banging and flying 
around, and we were just coasting along, 
waiting for the last few miles. I figured 
we had him beat. Then the distributor 
rotor on the starboard engine broke.” 
With one of James’s special fuel-inject- 
ed 496-cu. in. MerCruiser V-8s deactivat- 
ed by a broken piece worth a few pen- 
nies, he had no choice but to veer off and 
head for port. 


His horizon now clear of competitors, 
Martin eased back a bit on the power 
and coasted Bounty Hunter toward the 
finish, surviving a brief encounter with a 
hunk of driftwood to win by nearly 12 
minutes over Hal Sahlman of Boca Ra- 
ton, Fla., piloting an aged, 3 1 -foot 
Cigarette. 

Martin’s victory left the U.S. title un- 
resolved, although he would have to win 
both remaining California races to over- 
take Norris. Back at the marina. Snap- 
per coolly announced that he is consid- 
ering missing the events and gambling 
that Billy can’t put together three in a 
row. 

Standing at dockside and bracing 
himself for the traditional winner's 
dunking, Martin smiled and turned 
his head toward Erie, beyond the 
spinning girders of the towering ferris 
wheel. 

‘‘I guess we caught the lake on a good 
day,” he said, “but it's still awful tough 
water— short and kind of lumpy. Our 
boat’s bigger than most of the others. She 
weighs over six tons. She’s like a freight 
train out there. Last year a 40-footer won 
on the lake, and we did it again. Maybe 
Lake Eric is just too rough and tough 
for the smaller boats. This is water for 40- 
footers.” 

For the old mud pond, that’s a bare 
minimum. end 
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After 641 forefingers had pressed triggers uncounted times and the smoke had settled on the World Skeet 
Championship, the winner was a man who had never before even won a whoopee pin by COLES PHINIZY 


BIG NOISE FROM SAN ANTONIO 


F orty-one years ago, when skeet shoot- 
ing was only 13 years old, an ancient 
chemical company, E.I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours of Delaware, put out a booklet 
explaining and praising the bumptious 
new sport. In its brochure DuPont went 
so far as to predict that with improve- 
ments in guns and ammo and technique, 
thousands of shooters would some day 
master the art of busting whizzing dou- 
bles and even the particular horrors of 
station eight. To punch home the fact 
that skeet was a good game for almost 
everybody, the company prefaced its text 
with a photograph of the Pickens Sisters 
of radio fame strolling along the walk of 
a skeet field. 

In the picture the three Pickens song- 
sters are wearing outfits that look as if 


they had been cut to fit someone like Kate 
Smith and are clumsily toting shotguns, 
making one doubt they had ever used any 
weapon deadlier than a parasol. Al- 
though the gun carried by one of the sis- 
ters is obviously a single-shot, their broad 
smiles suggest that all three had just dust- 
ed off 50 consecutive doubles from sta- 
tion four. 

Since DuPont had plenty of powder 
to burn, its early claims for skeet are un- 
derstandable, indeed laudable, and what 
the company fancied back in 1933 has 
become fact. 

At a skeet competition like the World 
Championship held in San Antonio last 
week, almost everybody from the peram- 
bulator to the grave gets to whang away 
at clay birds, in quest of a greater or less- 


er grail. A skeet tournament is a mul- 
tifaceted war involving complicated al- 
liances and minor conflicts sufficient to 
befuddle a Metternich. There are team 
competitions for husband and wife, for 
parent and child, for members of the im- 
mediate family, as well as ordinary two- 
man and five-man events. While work- 
ing together on such team efforts, every- 
body — grandparents, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisiers and parish priest — is try- 
ing to beat everybody else out of indi- 
vidual honors and sub-honors in four 
gauges of gun as well as the overall four- 
gauge title. 

Because of the tensions that can build 
and the moments that are often crucial, 
skeet has been likened to baseball and 
golf, but in spirit it is a friendlier game. 
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In a shoot-off. 24-year-old Noel Winters 
( top right) outgunned veterans Red Hill and 
William Peale Jr., for the All-Around title. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MELCHIOR DIGIACOMO 

In all the World Series that he worked, 
was Augie Donatclli, the august baseball 
umpire, ever allowed to take a turn at 
the plate? Never. In the annual world 
skeet meet, by contrast, there is even a 
competition for the referees (as one snide 
skeeter has explained, to find out if they 
are really as blind as they sometimes 
seem). At the Masters in Augusta, when 
icy Ben Hogan was teeing up for the last 
hole of the last round, two down, did his 
playing partner ever bellow in his ear, 
"O.K., Ben baby, let 'er go. Stroke it, 
man”? 

Of course not. But in skeet it is cus- 
tomary to lend encouragement to one's 
rival in a voice that can be heard through 
a solid lead earplug. Skeet shooters are 
sometimes tense and often disappointed, 
but they are rarely without voice or heart. 
Noise is their bag. Chatter is the order 
of the day. 

To appreciate the proficiency of to- 
day's skeeters and how they have lived 
up to the forecast made by DuPont back 
in the dark ages, one need only examine 
some of the carnage wrought by the 641 
men, women and children at the Nation- 
al Gun Club in San Antonio. Twenty 
years ago a competitor who got 98 of 100 
clay birds with a .410, the little gun that 
spatters out only half an ounce of shot, 
could be fairly sure of the title, or at least 
a place in a shoot-off. At San Antonio 
36 shooters did 98 or better, Kenny 
Barnes of Bakersfield, Calif, finally win- 
ning after a perfect score and a shoot-off 
against Richard (Red) Hill, a former .410 
champion from Detroit. 

In the larger gauges perfect scores have 
been commonplace for 20 years, but of 
late there have been so many in the 28- 
and 20-gauge that the actual 100-bird 
competition has become, in effect, a qual- 
ification string. 

To keep the show from dragging on 
and on, the National Skeet Shooting As- 
sociation decreed last year that after four 
orthodox rounds of 25 birds in a shoot- 
off, the surviving guns would shoot only 
doubles in subsequent rounds. Nonethe- 
less, in the 28-gauge event it took Den- 
nis Thomas, a Phoenix flooring contrac- 
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winner. 
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BIG NOISE ronllniltd 


tor, six rounds to shake off 25 rivals. In 
the 20-gauge event 19-year-old Terry 
Nichols of Shelton. Conn, needed seven 
4 .xtra rounds to win in a shoot-off field 
of 48. In the 1 2-gauge, since there arc 250 
Ttirds in the regular competition, there 
jvould naturally be fewer perfect scores; 
still, at San Antonio there was a shoot- 
off field of 22 and Tito Killian, a local 
18-year-old, spent six rounds getting rid 
fif the other 21. 

« As might be expected in a sport where 
tension needs release, there is some la- 
menting among oldtimcrs about the 
steady march of able women and teen- 
agers to the forefront. At San Antonio, 
.J^alph Dameron, an ordinarily easy sort 
o'f shooter from Tennessee, lamented, “I 
*tell you the women and the kids are foul- 
ing up this game for everybody. They 
ftave keen eyes and quick reflexes and no 
.worries, no business problems.” 

Although Dameron is only 44 and 
ttarely looks it, to hear him weep about 
^tis failing eyes and other incipient signs 
of decay one would conclude that he was 
«*n octogenarian ready for the nearest 
pine box. 

His lament about insurgent youth is 
somewhat justified, though. Dameron 
had hoped to enter last week's cham- 
pion of champions event, open only to 
^hooters who have won a state or com- 
parable major title, but back home 
younger competitors slammed the door 
on him. most of the slamming being done 
by his own 20-year-old son David, who 
won the Tennessee .410, 28-gauge and 
overall titles. At San Antonio, David did 
•eight fine, copping a number of minor 
placings and scoring 545 for four guns, 
Although he lost out in the overall, the 
ultimate grail. Decrepit Ralph did even 
better, taking the runner-up spots in both 
t4»e 28- and 20-gauge. It was he who car- 
ried the 28-gauge winner to the sixth 
shoot-off round and the 20-gaugc win- 
ner to the seventh. 

Although he insists hiseyesaren't what 
they used to be, in the 20-gauge compe- 
tition Ralph Dameron shot through one 
round without a miss at 8:30 in the eve- 
ning, in light so dim the breech and muz- 
zle burn could be clearly seen. "I was 
Shooting where I thought they ought to 
be," he explained. 

As if there were not glory enough to 
|»c gained in the orthodox program, at 


its annual meet the National Skcet 
Shooting Association runs two side-bar 
tests known, for no good reason, as the 
East and West Opens. 

The two oddball events are open to all 
12-gauge competitors who make perfect 
scores in the first two days of the regular 
12-gauge competition. Although both 
Opens attracted more than 60 guns, they 
are in the opinion of some skeet-wise 
men, notably Alex Kerr of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., only a good way for men still in 
the running for the 12-gauge and overall 
titles to fritter away their chances. Kerr's 
low opinion of frivolous events carries 
weight on a number of counts. For one, 
he was something of an authority on 
making the most of what you have be- 
fore he took up skeet. Although he stands 
only 5' 8', back in the early ’30s he was 
a high jumper and once managed to get 
over 6' 4” while competing against Wal- 
ter Marty, who held the world record of 

6'&y 8 \ 

As a shooter Kerr never bothered with 
frivolous quests, focusing on the big 
prizes, and in the process he won the All- 
Around championship five times be- 
tween 1941 and 1957, as well as 10 titles 
in the individual guns. 

No other shooter has ever hauled in 
half as much. To anyone who still tries 
to argue about this particular rule of his 
success Kerr points out that only one 
man who has distracted himself with the 
East-West junk has ever won the overall 
the same year. 

Kerr’s thesis is further borne out by 
this year’s overall winner, Noel Winters, 
a 24-year-old building-materials supplier 
from Baltimore who, although he had 
never ’’won as much as a whoopee pin" 
in two previous world meets, resolved to 
ignore the trivial fluff and shoot only for 
the big apples. 

"All 1 had ever gotten before was a 
handshake and a thank you for coming," 
Winters said. "Still I wasn't about to go 
in the East-West and dump a shot and 
worry about that while trying to win 
something bigger." 

Although he has been serious about 
skeet for less than four years. Winters, 
speaking as if he were an oldtimer, ob- 
served, “The only people hard to beat 
in shoot-offs are women, kids and old 
men. They don't seem to be aware how 
much is at stake on each shot. While 


you're lucky to get chips off the birds in 
a shoot-off, a woman will be silver-dol- 
laring them right and left.” Despite the 
fact that he is only 24. Winters does not 
qualify as one of Ralph Dameron's quick 
and keen-eyed young bloods who are 
making it so rough for the Old Guard. 
Winters barely sees better than the av- 
erage mole and wears glasses simply to 
avoid colliding with furniture. Abetted 
by specs as thick as the bottom of a beer 
glass, he knocked off a 99 in the .410, a 
100 in the 28-gauge, a 99 in the 20-gauge 
and a perfect 250 in the 12-gauge for a 
record-tying total of 548. This put him 
in a three-way shoot-off against veterans 
Red Hill and William Peale Jr. of Aus- 
tin. Not being women or beardless 
youths, hence duly impressed by the 
gravity of the occasion. Hill and Peale 
straightaway blew shots on the fifth sta- 
tion of the first extra round, giving the 
biggest apple of them all to Winters. 

Most of the honors reserved exclusive- 
ly for women went to Karla Roberts, a 
37-year-old Missourian who currently 
rules the roost much as Carola Mandel, 
the winsome Cuban import, did 20 years 
back. After a weak start in the .410. Rob- 
erts won the 28-gauge in a three-way 
shoot-off, lost in a three-way shoot-off 
in the 20-gauge event, then won the 12- 
gauge and overall with a total of 542. 
While reigning women do not have to 
worry about men invading theirexclusive 
competition, they do have to be con- 
cerned about insurgents in their own 
ranks. 

In the 12-gauge, 18-year-old Patty 
Loyd, a little-known left-handed class B 
shooter out of Wichita, gave Queen Kar- 
la a start. Because Patty is naturally right- 
handed, when she first shot three years 
ago she did poorly until she realized her 
left eye was dominant and switched her 
gun over to oblige it. After shooting 90- 
93-96, scarcely better than her class B 
rating in the first three guns, suddenly 
blam, blam, on consecutive days in the 
12-gauge Patty hung up perfect scores. 
But as they say about the 12-gauge, it is 
the 50 birds on the final day that sep- 
arate the knaves from the king and the 
maids from the queen. On the last 50, 
Lefty Loyd, pretender to the throne, lost 
two birds to end up one point behind 
Queen Karla and settled back to being 
maid for another year. end 
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RED-HOT 
FACTORY FOR 
THE PROS 

While manufacturing amateur titles, a Baltimore 
sandlot team stamps out major league products 
by JOHN SCHULIAN 


N othing about Baltimore's Swann Park suggests that it 
is anything but a mistake. The baseball diamond sits 
between a plumbing-fixtures factory and a chemical plant, 
an island of grass in a sea of cement. Right field stretches 
free and open, running off across three softball diamonds 
and down a hill that has sent scores of outfielders tum- 
bling. and ends at the bank of the murky, tugboat-specked 
Patapsco River. Behind the industrial fence in left and cen- 
ter are railroad tracks that occasionally give hitlers moving 
freight cars for a backdrop. 

Despite the clatter of the passing trains and haze from 
industrial smokestacks, Swann Park is a garden spot for 
major league scouts. From this welter of inner-city funk 
have come more than 1 00 professional baseball players, their 
talents refined at ages 16 to 19 on a team sponsored, in the 
best sandlot tradition, by a tavern and a used-car dealer. 
The names of those players keep the scouts coming back. 
Reggie Jackson. Al Kalinc. Ron Swoboda. Dave Boswell. 
Even that old harmonica!, Phil Linz. 

It is with athletes such as these that Johnny's Used Cars 
or Leone's Tavern or Leone's-Johnny’s. as The Team var- 
iously has been known, has won the amateur champion- 
ship of Baltimore for 21 consecutive years. Johnny's is 
presently closing in on a 22nd title, in the process punching 
its ticket to Johnstown, Pa. and this week's national All- 
American Amateur Baseball Association tournament. The 
Team has won this mid-August test of pride and strength 
five times, including the last two years. It has come in sec- 
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ond on four occasions, although second is a word rarely 
used on The Team. Winning all the time is its credo, and its 
record of 1.501 victories against 205 defeats comes as close 
to winning all the time as decency allows. 

Like most good things in Baltimore. The Team started 
over a beer. Ray Muhl, an ex-semipro catcher built like a 
two-car garage, drank the beer one spring night in 1952 
and filibustered on the difficulties of financing an amateur 
baseball team, even when it was composed of the best kids 
in the city. Muhl threw his pitch in what he figured would 
be the right place: Leone's Tavern. Dominic Leone, whose 
sleepy eyes disguise his shrewdness, was know n to have a soft 
spot for seeing his tavern's name across the front of uni- 
forms in any sport as long as the people in the uniforms 
won. He enticed his two brothers into joining him and they 
sent their first baseball team onto the field in used Brook- 
lyn Dodger uniforms that were overpriced at a dollar apiece. 

The original team was built around kids who were as 
much a part of South Baltimore as Leone's Tavern. They 
had grown up in row houses where the lawns were cement, 
and cinnamon from the McCormick plant spiced the air. 
They took nearby Fort McHenry for granted, but were nev- 
er blase about any game involving a bat and ball, even if 
the bat was a broom handle and the ball was made for ten- 
nis. The best of those baseball junkies was a scrawny pitcher- 
outfielder from Southern High named Al Kaline. 

"Al was playing for United Iron and Metal the same time 
he was playing for us, so he'd have to change uniforms in the 
car while he was going from one game to another." Dominic 
Leone remembers. In his last game for The Team Kaline 
scored from first on a double, passingout as hccrossed home 
plate. Today Kaline says it was all a kid of 1 7 could do after 
three years of try ing to be perfect for an armada of major 
league scouts; Leone blames the swoon on the soggy, soggy 
phoo of a tropical Baltimore June. Whichever. Kaline was 
revived in time to sign with the Tigers for S30.000, and Le- 
one’s had a leg up on a legend. 

The job of pushing The Team the rest of the way fell to 
Walter Youse. the coach of Calvert Hall High School, who 
once ordered Kaline walked four times in front of 35 dis- 
mayed scouts. After a season working with Muhl. Youse 
took over Leone's by himself in 1957. The result was The 
Team's first championship in Johnstown, a victory that re- 
vealed everything anybody ever needed to know about 
Youse. Two FBI agents let him con them into allowing Le- 
one's best pitcher to play in the deciding game before they 
took him away for failing to report on time for National 
Guard duty. 

Youse has been getting his way for most of his 59 years. 
World War II prevented him from becoming anything more 
than a scmiproccntcrfielder from West Baltimore, but when 
he came out of the Navy in 1947 he immediately became 
manager of Seaford. Del. in the old Eastern Shore League, 
even though he had never played an inning in the pros. 
After another season managing at Welch, W. Va., Youse 
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in the tradition of Reggie Jackson and Al 
Kaline. Willie Aikcns is smokin' for The Team. 
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mama leone paid The Team in pasta 
while her sons got trophies Ter the bar. 


came home to build a kingdom in Amer- 
ican Legion ball that cost him at least 
four jobs. 

Not surprisingly. Youse’s longest-last- 
ing job has been in baseball. After 18 
years with the Baltimore Orioles he is 
their East Coast and Caribbean scout- 
ing supervisor. Certainly he looks the 
part with his mahogany tan and broad 
backside; one of Johnny's stars from last 
season claims that Youse wears his pants 
so high on his squatty body that he has 
to reach over his left shoulder with his 
right hand to get his wallet. 

He got his first job with the Orioles as 
a reward for helping them sign Barry Shc- 
trone, a sleek centcrfielder who had fol- 
lowed him from Legion ball to Leone's. 
Savvy and good taste in ballplayers 
quickly boosted Youse up the organiza- 
tional ladder. In 1966, realizing that the 
more time he spent on the road search- 
ing for talent, the less time he had for 
The Team. Youse began looking for 
someone to replace him as manager. He 
settled on loyal Bernie Walter, who was 
cut twice before he made The Team as a 


shortstop in 1961 and later was moved 
to write a term paper at the University 
of Maryland about Leone's-Johnny's. 
"He's a winner." Youse says. 

Little doubt exists that Walter inher- 
ited many of his values from Youse, who 
is said to have responded to elimination 
from one A A ABA tournament by burn- 
ing his uniform in the ball park parking 
lot. Nor is there much doubt that Youse. 
who now functions as general manager, 
is still the dominant force on The Team, 
even though his crust is not as tough as 
it once was. 

Yousc's specialty has always been pro- 
fane sermons against pleasures of the 
flesh. Time has forced him to devote al- 
most as much attention to coiffures. 
"Long hair is fine." he says. "Just don't 
bring it to the ball park." Still, he has mel- 
lowed to the point where second-year 
players can get away with calling him 
Waller, and boldness reached new 
heights last season when the blue ball bag 
Youse never lets out of his sight became 
known to The Team as Walter's Son. 

"You can see how much our kids have 
changed today," says Youse. "They 
don't have chips on their shoulders. 
They're not fighters." What they contin- 
ue to be arc quality ballplayers, who are 
cither too good for American Legion or 
too young and inexperienced for a fast 
college summer league. "It's the best 
thing that can happen to you if you want 
to play pro ball," says Rick Senger, a Le- 
one's graduate who caught for five years 
in the Met's organization. "If you can 
make it through a summer w ith this club. 
I'll guarantee you can make it through 
any minor league camp." 

Johnny's plays eight games a week 
from June through the middle of August, 
a considerable number by any team's 
standards, but that may be the least de- 
manding aspect of the program. The ven- 
erable twilight league ritual of showing 
up at 5:55 for a six p.m. game has been 
scratched by the management, w hich has 
told the players to arrive for infield and 
batting practice not later than 4:30. That 
means it is advisable to be there at four. 

"Sometimes I think the games are eas- 
ier than the practices," says Bernie Wal- 
ter. "Our pitchers may throw harder in 
batting practice than the pitchers we face 
in the game. Our infielders are taking 
ground balls. Everybody's doing some- 
thing. and everything our kids do on the 
baseball field is observed by somebody. 
We practice with pressure." 


It is not unusual to sec Johnny's stay 
after a game to work on sliding or relay 
plays while the team it has just throttled 
goes home to showers, food and girl 
friends. "Everybody believes he's going 
to play professional baseball," says Le- 
high University Pitcher Paul Hartzell. 
who won 17 games without a loss for 
Johnny's last summer. "When you're all 
working for the same thing, it's really 
very easy." 

For two years it was easy enough for 
Chris Knepp. Then this spring, Knepp. 
a 3.9 student in economics at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, decided his 
summers should include more than 
catching five games a week. "There are 
times when I'd just like to go home after 
work and read a book or play tennis with 
a friend." says Knepp. who is in his third 
and final season with Johnny's. He 
thought a knee condition was going to 
get him off a year early, but it cleared up 
and he tried to talk his way out of play- 
ing. Youse and Waller, afraid it was too 
late to line up a quality replacement, 
would not Jet him go. "W'e made a deal 
where I'm going to get some time off," 
Knepp says. "1 don't know exactly when 
though." The important thing for Youse 
and Walter was that they had back a hit- 
ter who is now balling .431. 

The price of fielding The Team has be- 
come fatter than its catcher's batting av- 
erage. In 1972 two of the Leone broth- 
ers decided that they were in over their 
heads, no matter how many beers they 
sold. Not that they had failed to capi- 
talize on The Team's success. They had 
scrapbooks full of newspaper clippings 
and trophies in the tavern's front win- 
dow and on top of the piano and air con- 
ditioner. Dominic, the last Leone as- 
sociated with The Team — he also 
dropped out in 1973— had parlayed the 
publicity into a seat on the city council, 
where in one of his rare speeches he in- 
troduced an anii-beanball bill. The cost 
of sponsoring The Team had shot from 
S 1.000 a year to a minimum of S5.000, 
and since 1970 the Leones had been shar- 
ing the burden with Maryland's busiest 
car dealer. John H. Wilbanks, who says, 
"The H is for Handsome." Sharing did 
not do anything for the ego of Georgia- 
born Johnny, who already had made a 
local name for himself as a big spender. 
He backed everything from girls" softball 
teams to country-music radio shows, and 
last season The Team was all his. Wil- 
banks. who claims the world lost a great 
continued 
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hitler when a train crushed his legs 30 
years ago, has not made a secret of his 
benevolence. '*1 wish I'd had a sponsor 
like me when I was playin',” he says. 

Youse has found Wilbanks on the up 
and up, which is sometimes more than 
can be said of Youse, at least on the di- 
amond. In The Team's formative years 
many pitchers learned the spitball from 
Y ouse. The balls that were not dampened 
were often frozen. Youse even had a tree 
house, equipped with a high-powered 
telescope, built in center field at Swann 
Park to steal catchers' signals. The jus- 
tification was that such trickery was the 
equalizer when Youse'skids ran into ball 
clubs loaded with ex-professionals. 
“Now that we have powerhouses of our 
own, we don't do that kind of stuff,” 
Youse says. 

It would seem, however, that The 
Team has been a powerhouse all along. 
Leone's 1959 All-American Amateur 
Baseball Association champions had six 
pitchers sign with the Orioles, and two 
of them, Tom Phoebus and John Miller, 
made it to the majors. After Leone's won 
in Johnstown in 1967, 15 of the 18 play- 
ers on the roster signed pro contracts. 
The best pitching The Team ever re- 
ceived— 42 shutouts in 88 games — came 
last year. The pitchers who threw most 
of them, Mitch Lukevics and Hartzell, 
were from Pennsylvania, a point some of 
The Team's old enemies tried to use to 
shut out Johnny’s this year. 

“When they go and import kids from 
out of state, we don't feel that's what the 
amateur program is for in the city.” said 
oft-beaten Loch Raven Coach Charlie 
Sullivan. In the past there had been com- 
plaints about Leone's being an Oriole 
farm team (the creation of the major 
league draft ended that talk), about play- 
ers being paid (they were, if you consid- 
er Mama Leone's spaghetti dinners a 
salary ) and about stealing players ( Y ouse 
has always thought that if a player beats 
you, he should be playing for you). But 
this time the complainers were on more 
solid ground than before. Loch Raven 
used it as an excuse to lead an exodus 
from the city's Tri-Club League, where 
Johnny’s rules, to the Hot Stove League, 
where there is no Johnny's. Four other 
Tri-Club teams followed. 

The Tri-Club League, which consti- 
tutes the heaviest part of Johnny's sched- 
ule with three games a week, was left with 
a skeleton of four teams. Then The Team 
flexed its muscles. At Youse’s suggestion, 


Wilbanks decided to sponsor a black 
team in the Tri-Club. Youse and Waller 
talked three strong teams in Washington, 
Virginia and southern Maryland into 
forming a Saturday alliance called the 
League of Champions. And just in case 
anyone still thought Johnny's had been 
humbled, Walter announced he had 
picked up five out-of-state players and 
four more from the teams that had aban- 
doned the Tri-Club League. 

The Team's antagonists call the im- 
ported talent outsiders. There has never 
been more of an outsider than Reggie 
Jackson, who was Leone's first black 
player. Jackson, in Baltimore for the first 
time to visit his divorced mother, did not 
know the racial situation when he called 
Youse for a tryout in 1965. Youse did 
not know Jackson was black because, 
says Reggie, “I could talk like a white 
boy.” When Jackson showed up at 
Swann Park, his A-frame torso adver- 
tised by a tight T shirt and shorts, Youse 
had him hit, run and field against the best 
players on The Team. After watching 
Jackson put on an exhibition he has seen 
no other amateur equal, Youse is sup- 
posed to have said, “He looks whiter all 
the time." Youse denies the story now. 
No matter, Jackson became a pioneer, a 
reluctant one who purposely missed a 
road trip to rural Virginia for fear of what 
might happen to him there. 

“I guess we were prejudiced," Domi- 
nic Leone admits. It was a politic thing 
for him to be as a councilman who rep- 
resented a district where blacks were un- 
welcome. “I had a lot of friends who still 
won't talk to me because Reggie played 
for us.” Leone says. 

The name of The Team may have 
changed, but Jackson is still being used 
as a measuring stick. “That's the way 
Reggie used to hit them," Jimmy Foit, 
one of The Team's coaches, said admir- 
ingly as he watched a youngster named 
Willie Aikens slam one batting-practice 
pitch after another toward Swann Park's 
distant softball fields. 

Aikens is from South Carolina State 
College and a 6' 3", 230-poun J replica of 
Kansas City's John Mayberry. When Ai- 
kens was not working out as a defensive 
end this spring, he was playing college 
baseball and batting .472 with 1 1 home 
runs and 40 runs batted in. George Hen- 
derson, who recruits talent for The Team 
as fervently as he runs a sporting-goods 
store for Brooks Robinson, decided Ai- 
kens would give Johnny's the crunch it 
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needed after watching him decimate 
Morgan State. A few smooth words from 
Henderson after that game and Aikens 
was ready to sign on before boarding the 
bus back to South Carolina. 

Forsaking the catcher's mitt he used 
at college for the first baseman's glove 
Youse and Walter say he will wear as a 
pro, Willie came out swinging in John- 
ny's first Tri-Club League game of the 
summer. The victim was Kelly Post 140 
of the American Legion, which had ig- 
nored the great defection. Aikens drove 
in three runs with two singles, one of 
which was hit so hard that the rightticld- 
er was picking it up when the second 
baseman was still reaching for it. "He 
gets it up in the air,” Youse said, glanc- 
ing at the Patapsco River, “and you're 
minus one tugboat.” 

There wasa celestial quality to Aikens' 
•slugging and to the 11-strikeout, three- 
hit pitching of Chuck Porter, u right- 
hander from Clemson, as The Team won 
8-0. Still, Bernie Walter saw devils to be 
exorcised. One base runner lost valuable 
ground by rounding second too widely, 
and another nearly was picked off third. 
Minor transgressions, perhaps, but they 
could prove fatal in a big game, and that 
is not the way Johnny’s plays baseball. 
Bernie Walter would have to talk to The 
Team about that. end 
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STEELERS: PART 3 


HOW 

DOES 

IT 

REALLY 

FEEL? 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 

The pain and glory of pro 
football are exemplified by 
the players' hands, so 
brutally exposed to injury, 
so vital to victory 


One afternoon during practice I was 
watching the linemen pound away at 
each other — wump, clack. Guard Bruce 
Van Dyke paused to say, "What are you 
doing?” 

"Trying to get a feel for this," I said. 

"If you really want to gel a feel for it 
you should put on some pads and get out 
here and get blocked,” he said. 

"Well,” I said, “I thought I would get 
a feel for it by asking you how it feels." 

"I try not to notice how it feels,” he 
said. "If you felt it, you wouldn't do it.” 

I admired Head Coach Chuck Noll's 
response when a reporter came up to him 
after the Steelers’ loss to Cincinnati and 
asked, "How do you feel?” 

"It hasn't changed," said Noll. "I still 
feel with my hands." Often, you had to 
hand it to Noll. 

So I thought I might try treating the 
question of how pro football feels by ask- 
ing players about their hands. One con- 
clusion I was led to from that line of 
questioning was that pro football feels 
terrible. 

On the backs of their hands and on 
their knuckles many of the players had 
wounds of a kind I have never seen on 
anyone else: fairly deep digs and gouges 
that were not scabbed over so much as 
dried. They looked a little like old sores 
on horses. The body must have given up 
trying to refill those gouges and just rind- 
ed them over and accepted them. Dur- 
ing the year, at Noll's suggestion, the of- 
fensive line did the backs of their hands 
a favor by adopting the thick black leath- 
er gloves that fighters use for punching a 
heavy bag. Before he started wearing 
these gloves. Van Dyke said, the backs 
of his hands were so sore all season from 
banging into defensive linemen's ribs that 
he hated to shake hands. 

Different Steelers taped their hands all 
different ways: the middle two fingers to- 
gether; the last two together: or just one 
or more jammed fingers taped singly for 
support. A jammed finger hurts less af- 
ter it is taped. Craig Hanneman boasted 
that he and Mean Joe Greene were the 
only two defensive linemen on the Steel- 
ers who didn't tape and pad their hands 


and forearms heavily. I asked him why 
he didn't. "Just to be tough," he said in 
a self-deprecating way. But he did tape 
each of his fingers, because they were al- 
ways jammed or broken from catching 
on opponents' helmets. Lloyd Voss, a 
Steeler defensive tackle who retired af- 
ter the '72 season and is now with the 
New York Stars, used to tape all his fin- 
gertips, because otherwise he often would 
have his nails jerked out. (He also used 
to bring his small daughter into the dress- 
ing room, causing some consternation.) 

"I've never broken a finger," said 
Greene. "I had 'em stepped on, twisted, 
but not broken. One time I grabbed at 
Jim Plunkett and my little finger caught 
in a twist of his jersey and he ran for a 
ways dragging me that way, by my little 
finger. That turned my little finger 
around, but it didn't break it." 

Most of the defensive linemen had bro- 
ken many fingers. "You can't play foot- 
ball, I don't care what position, without 
hands," said Defensive End Dwight 
White. "1 use 'em to pull, knock down, 
grab. Hands are as important as eyes." 

He glanced down at his. "See this fan- 
ger," he said. "1 got it jammed five years 
ago, and it’s just started to straighten out. 
See that fangcr. Can’t wear a ring on it. 
I got some of the ugliest fangers in the 
world. They get bloodshot from licks. 
Come in with the whole end of it brown 
from hitting.” 

In '72 L.C. Greenwood looked down 
in the midst of a play to see the upper two- 
thirds of his middle finger completely 
twisted around backward and crossed 
over the ring finger. "I couldn't figure 
out what had happened. So I fixed it right 
there in the middle of the play and went 
on.” He had it splinted and played with 
the splint on, and now that finger sticks 
out at a grotesque angle. He said he 
would get it straightened after he was out 
of football; no point doing it until then. 
It hurt in cold weather, he said. 

Fats Holmes, a tackle, pounded the in- 
sides of his wrists — where the veins and 
tendons that suicides slit are — in sand to 
toughen them up. 

Safety Mike Wagner said he broke 
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three fingers his first year in the pros from 
grabbing at receivers, so now he tries to 
keep his hands out of his tackles. It is 
good tackling technique in the open field 
to use your shoulder and body instead 
of your hands anyway, he pointed out. 

Receivers, running backs and quarter- 
backs could hardly keep their hands out 
of play, and they had to use them too sub- 
tly to be able to tape their fingers. "My 
fingers stay jammed,” said Quarterback 
Joe Gilliam. "Stepped on. Pop 'em on 
helmets. Holding on to the ball while 
people are trying to pull it away. Every 
time one gets jammed you have to alter 
your grip, and that makes you anticipate 
your throw. Makes you think about it. 
That’s bad. My two little fingers never 
will be the same. I jammed the right one 
in camp last year and it’s still bothering 
me. Imagine what somebody like John 
Brodic or Sonny Jurgensen’s hands are 
like, who’s been playing so long." 

"I don’t hold," maintained Guard 
Sam Davis. "If I know a guy's going to 
beat me and get the quarterback, then 
I’ll hold. Otherwise I use my fists. Hit 
him with my fists — catch him on the side, 
uppercut him in the ribs. Make contact 
with your shoulder and then come up 
with your hands; it’s like a second man 
coming in to hit him. You ball your hands 
up so you have a firm type fist situa- 
tion." But Sam got called for holding a 
number of times during the year. Noll 
put together a film to send to the league 
office, showing Sam getting called lor 
clean licks and other linemen holding 
blatantly without gelling called. 

"There isn't a play run," maintained 
Punter Bobby Walden, "when holding 
couldn’t be called.” 

"That’s an old wives’ tale," said Cen- 
ter Ray Mansfield. "But if I’m holding 
on purpose, there's no way I’m going to 
be caught at it." 

Things fall apart if the center cannot 
hold. 

"Hands are all in your head," said 
Wide Receiver Glenn Scolnik of the con- 
cept "good hands.” "A great receiver is 
totally relaxed from the waist up. The re- 
ceiver's face iv not all tight. He relaxes 
so his jowls hang, he cases, and he takes 
it real soft.” 

Some of the receivers worked putty in 
their hands to keep them strong, or 
squeezed rubber balls, or just spent a lot 
of lime carrying a football around and 
tossing it from hand to hand. "In the off- 
season I spend 1 0 minutes a day w ith each 



hand dropping the ball and catching it." 
said Wide Receiver Ron Shanklin. a 
great man for getting at the ball as well 
as for hauling it in. 

That is not easy, holding a ball out in 
front of you in one hand, releasing it and 
then catching it in the same hand. Wide 
Receiver Barry Pearson, the player you 
would think of first if you thought "sure- 
handed." said his hands weren't big 
enough to do that. I Ic relied c*n concen- 
tration. "I watch the ball all the way in. 
You can’t let the point hit cither of your 
hands; it should come between them." 

"Lots of guys have good hands and 
nobody knows it." said Receiver Coach 
Lionel Taylor, "because they don't have 
the concentration." He put thcSteelcr re- 
ceivers through a number of drills to 
make them concentrate on the ball. 

He would throw them knuckleballs, 
floaters, end-over-ends. "I learned a lot 
of hard-catch drills when I was playing. 
You’d go out for a pass and they’d wave 
a towel at you, even throw weeds at you. 
Big handful of brush! You'd say, 'What 
was that]' But then in a game you’re used 
to distractions and you don't flinch. 

"Another thing about receivers is 
when they get hit by somebody when 
they're coming over the middle. They 
come through the middle next time, 
they're .v/w/7-arming it. They don’t want 
to catch it. I always thought about two 
things when the ball was coming: catch- 
ing the football and getting hit. Always 
expect to get hit when I caught the foot- 
ball. Expect somebody to tear my head 
off. Then I wasn't surprised." 

You never get far from contact in dis- 
cussing any aspect of football. But the 
contact of ball on good hands is a spe- 
cial kind. The ball is hard and the re- 
ceiver's hands arc also hard. But a pass 
goes snk at the end. or even sk or. more 
softly.//, or p or pill — instead ofsplack 
when the right touch gets ahold of it. 
"You don’t fight the football," someone 
said. Iron hands in velvet gloves. 

"Sec those hands," said Kansas City 
scout Lloyd Wells as we watched a col- 
lege receiver go out for a practice pass. 
"Those arc board hands. You be scout- 
ing long enough you can tell. The sound 
of ’em. Ball bounced off before he caught 
it. Plus the fact that the ball made him 
waver, it made him stride, it made him 
start to go raggledy-dcdaggledy." 

Wells said Jimmy Hines, the track star 


drafted by the Chiefs, "could fly on a 
pattern. Thought he was going to lie an- 
other Bob Hayes. Run fast, fast .fast. But 
he could not catch the ball. Not with a 
basket could he catch the ball. Hank 
Strum did everything he could to make 
him a wide receiver. Used to take him 
out and throw him 2(X) and 300 passes. 
Made him walk around with the ball. He 
could not catch it." 

Players who handle the ball frequently 
develop a connoisseur's hands. Field- 
equipment manager Jack Hart said he 
could spin a ball and tell whether it was 
balanced. Referees would reject a game 
hall if it had a little bulge around the lac- 
es or if the black stitching around the 
laces didn't follow exactly the black line 
around them. "Guys claim the night ball 
is fatter because the white stripes make 
it look that way." said Hart, "so we use 
those in practice a levs days before a night 
game. A dark ball is better to grip. A 
lighter-toned ball is slippery." 

"When you can get a good ball." said 
Quarterback Terry Hanratty. "you just 
want to stay with it. Some are slick, and 
some arc fatter than others. Noll will 
look at it and say no, that ball’s not fat- 
ter, but unless you’ve thrown the ball as 
long as a quarterback has you can’t tell.” 

Bradshaw and Gilliam both have big 
hands, like most quarterbacks and base- 
ball pitchers. I told Bradshaw I’d seen a 
picture of him and President Nixon com- 
paring hands, palm to palm, in some 
White House ceremony, and it looked 
like their fingertips matched exactly. 
"Nixon must have big hands," I said. 

Bradshaw said, well, Nixon had cheat- 
ed up on him a little bit from the bottom. 

Wide Receiver Chuck Dicus said he’d 
had to stop working on cars, which he 
loved to do. because it cut up his hands 
too much and it was bad for a receiver’s 
hands to hurt. I asked him. "Can you do 
anything special with them because 
they're a receiver's hands?" 

"I can do this,” he said, and he crossed 
his middle finger over his forefinger and 
his ring finger over his little finger at the 
same time, w ithout using any of his other 
fingers to help them into place. 

Now that, I thought, is a good little in- 
dex to a receiver’s hands. I was talking to 
one of the linemen about hands and I 
said. "Dicus can do this." And I did it. 

Oddly enough I could only do it with 
my left hand. Still, it must not be much of 
a hallmark of receivers' hands. Unless 
. . . unless. . . . One afternoon during a 
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Steeler practice, when I was all dressed 
up in sweat pants and a yellow jersey and 
shoes with lots of short plastic cleats for 
artificial turf, Placckicker Roy Gerela 
started lofting me passes and I looked 
marvelous. I don't think any other part 
of my body could conceivably make it 
in the NFL. Once I scrambled down a 
gravelly hill in front of a scout and at 
the bottom I said. "Pretty good feet, 
huh?" and he said, "Yeah. If you had 
one more of 'em you might be a player." 
Once in the dressing room the trainer 
came up behind me and kneaded me at 
the base of the neck. Headed as though I 
didn't have any muscles there. "We don't 
get many in here like you," he said. That 
made me feel wonderful. 

But my hands were nearly as big as 
Bradshaw's (about the si/e, then, of Nix- 
on's). I am a third baseman in Central 
Park softball, and playing third base re- 
quires quick hands. I was catching passes 
from Gerela and a wave of competence 
came over me. Not only was I catching 
the ball neatly with my fingers— ft.pth 
but I actually felt l was moving well. I was 
catching the ball at the sidelines and put- 
ting both feet down deftly in bounds. 

"Hmm. Sports Illustrated, eh?" 
said Gerela. and it sounded vainly like an 
acknowledgement. I trotted ofiT the field 
and Dan Rooney said. "You looked like 
you knew what you were doing out 
there." The man who directed the club! I 
think I may have told him as modestly as 
possible that I caught the only forward 
pass completed all season by my dorm 
floor in freshman intramurals in college. 

Still I had a great reluctance about ask- 
ing the quarterbacks to throw to me. 
Once when Bradshaw was working his 
arm back into shape I ran out and he un- 
derthrew me. I may be the only person of 
my speed ever to be underthrown by Ter- 
ry Bradshaw. I think he was afraid I 
would fly apart if he hit me. Or maybe I 
looked even slower than 1 was. At any 
rate I knew it wasn't doing his timing any 
good, throwing to me. So I never asked 
him to throw to me again. Photographer 
Walter looss did, though, and he barely 
got his hands up in time. "All of a sud- 
den the ball was just there.'' he reported. 
"The ball came in a line." 

I n Palm Springs preparing for the 
playoff game with Oakland, the 
Steelers were very loose. They 
were usually loose, but in Palm 
Springs there was a lassitude, almost, in 


the air. Which Noll, as you can imagine, 
did not approve of. When Guard Moon 
Mullins pulled too slowly for his taste, 
though the rest of the offensive line 
thought Moon was pulling hard, Noll 
said in a very hard voice, "If you can't 
run any faster than that, maybe we’ve got 
the wrong people out here." 

But generally the tone of things was 
very relaxed in Palm Springs, and I was 
spending even more time than usual with 
the players, since they didn't have homes 
to go to. One afternoon in practice I 
found myself catching up for Bradshaw . 
When quarterbacks warm up, they have 
someone else catch the ball when it is 
thrown back, so as not to take a chance 
on hurling their fingers. Bradshaw was 
throwing to someone next to Hanratty 
and Hanratty was throwing to me. 

One problem was that I was wearing 
street clothes, including a shoe whose 
crepe sole was loose and flapping. An- 
other problem was that I have never been 
able to throw a football very well. I have 
a good arm in softball. Ask anybody. But 
I throw a wobbly pass. 

So when I tossed the ball to Bradshaw 
after Hanratty threw it to me. I looked 
bad from the beginning. I admit that 
And the fans got on me for it. 

There were fans watching. Local peo- 
ple who had nothing better to do on a 
weekday afternoon (I don't think any- 
body in Palm Springs has much to do; ev- 
erybody looks rich; I hate Palm Springs) 
were clustered around the field watching 
practice. 

But. hey, I was catching the ball. I 
would run a little pattern in the end zone 
and Hanratty would pop it to me and I 
would catch it with just my hands. 
"Great hands, terrible arm," laughed 
Hanratty once. I disdained the use of my 
arms and body, in part, perhaps, because 
I was mindful that Chris Speier. the San 
Francisco Giants' shortstop, had caught 
passes from the Steeler quarterbacks one 
afternoon and the next day the insides of 
his arms were black and blue. I wasn't go- 
ing to wrap the ball up desperately, I was 
going to flick my hands out there like 
magnetized rags and just snk that ball. I 
did that. Twice. That pebble grain feels 
good, like living skin on the whorls of 
your fingers. 

Tw ice. Or maybe three times. Then my 
hands gave out on me, I may have been 
noticing too much, and therefore became 
self-conscious. But it was also true that 
my hands got numband leathery. I would 


put them out like before and there would 
be a sort of splutter, or splatter, as the ball 
struggled in them as though frightened 
and squirted through. Once, trying not to 
tighten up. I ovcrcased and the ball just 
tipped my fingers and went zooming way 
beyond me. "How did I ever catch some- 
thing like that?" I began to think. 

Bradshaw was taking part by coming 
up heavily behind me like a defender. 
Footsteps. Like a coward. I would shy 
away and reach out at the ball awkward- 
ly. Now I am not thoroughly frightened 
of running into big strong people. I 
wasn't afraid of bumping into Bradshaw . 
It was just that I didn't feel I belonged 
there anyway, and if Bradshaw wanted to 
be somewhere my instinct was to get out 
of his way. 

But I should have flung my body at the 
ball if I couldn't get my hands to perform. 
Stop it some way. The ball, though, is 
hard, and it has that blunt point, like an 
unsharpened stake. For the first time in 
my life I had balls coming at me, which if 
I missed them would smash my face. 

"Sacrifice your body." cried a still 
small voice in my head. 

"How about my pride?" cried a loud- 
er. more vibrant one. 

And the fans' voices did me no good at 
all. They were groaning and yelling and 
hooting, especially when I tripped over 
the pitcher's mound deep in the end zone 
and went sprawling, tearing the knee of 
my pants. "Here! Let me do it! He can't 
do it!" several adolescent boys cried out. 
"Oh, God!" some witness cried in per- 
verse delight. 

"Now you know what we have to put 
up with." Bradshaw said softly. 

I persisted raggedly, and finally Han- 
ratty and Bradshaw were through warm- 
ing up. I look a nice soft one from Han- 
ratty over my shoulder, spiked the ball 
to spite the crowd and trotted hangdog 
over to the sidelines. Dan Rooney looked 
away. 

There was an 18-year-old girl around 
the pool at the Gene Autry Hotel, where 
we were staying, who was so wonderful- 
looking it made you mad. I'm not even 
going to try to describe her. She wore a 
terry-cloth bikini, which you could not 
have dried off a little mouse w ith. I think 
she was why the Steelers lost, if she both- 
ered them as much as she did me. She 
was therewith her mother. A Steeler went 
out with her one night. It was a chaste 
evening— her mother and a teammate 
were along — but the next morning a non- 
eomlmied 
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player made a funny, disparaging, indel- 
icate comment on the Stceler's inepti- 
tude, socially and athletically. 

I relayed the remark to Linebacker 
Andy Russell shortly before my receiving 
experience began. He didn't really laugh. 
"Thai's cold-blooded, as the guys say.” 
he said. When I came to the sidelines in 
disgrace Russell was standing there. I was 
filled, as I approached him, with the real- 
ization that as tight as I might be w ith the 
Steelcrs, for a scribe. I didn't have the li- 
cense to exchange cold-blooded talk with 
them concerning on-the-field matters. I 
shifted the focus of my cold-bloodedness. 
"The fans hate me,” I said. "I hate the 
fans.” 

"You loved that, didn't you?" said 
Russell, smiling. 

Loved it? I was startled. I felt terrible. 
I had dropped all those passes, , . . 

"Journalistically," I conceded. 

As I was getting some faint measure 
of feel for the game, the Steelers were los- 
ing theirs; it is hard to be intense in Palm 
Springs. Some interesting things hap- 
pened. Art Rooney, the owner, used the 
term "bikinkies"— as in bik inky bathing 
suits; Joe Greene ate hot sauce until, ac- 
cording to some observers, steam rose 
from his head: a Steelcr got a free mas- 
sage at a local parlor by telling his mas- 
seuse she was under arrest; Van Dyke 
exemplified cold-blooded football humor 
by saying companionablv to Bobby Wal- 
den, who'd been having an uneven sea- 
son punting and was getting up in years, 
"Well, this is about it for you, huh. Bo?" 

Van Dyke also confessed doubts on the 
part of the offense: "When we get dow n 
close to the goal, we're wondering if we 
can score. You're not just doingyour job. 
you're asking yourself if you can score." 

A sobbing anonymous father called 
the hotel from a Pittsburgh hospital to 
ask whether Greene and l inebacker Jack 
I lam would talk to his dying young son. 
They strained to hear the boy's weak 
voice. "We're going after those Raid- 
ers." Ham told him. "Arc you going to 
watch the game?" The boy said he didn't 
know whether he would live long enough 
to. "Joe and I will come and watch you 
play football when you get better." Ham 
said. The boy's answer was inaudible. 
Ham and Greene were shaken. 

"The Raiders arc just like any other 
bunch of kids who like to beat up an- 
other bunch of kids." said their great re- 
ceiver. Fred BiletnikolT. But they were 
also the kids on whom the Steelers had 



perpetrated The Immaculate Reception 
in the playoffs the year before. And Oak- 
land was where things had been so fa- 
vorably wild for the Steelers six weeks 
before. On the way out onto the field 
Bradshaw slung his golden arm over my 
shoulder and sang a country song he said 
he’d written: "Hello, trouble . . Come 
on in . . . Ain't had no trouble since you 
know when. . . ." Whatever the sideline 
equivalent of being on the edge of your 
seat is, the Steelers were. I found myself 
sort of bouncing in place like the players, 
and stopped, feeling silly. The fans 
were primed. They were holding signs 
that said murofr franco and mean? 
jot GREENE WEARS PASTY HOSF. 

Just before the half Bradshaw hit Bar- 
ry Pearson for a four-yard touchdown 
pass to make the score Oakland 1 0. Pitts- 
burgh 7, and Van Dyke exclaimed. 
"We've got them now! And they know 
it. Oh, they may make it look good for 
the fans, but they know it." Surely the 
Steelers' winning nature would assert it- 
self. Or the Raiders would choke. Some- 
how things would fit together. 

They fit together for Oakland. During 
halftime Bradshaw nodded his head. 
"Yeah, yeah, yeah." as Noll tried to tell 
him what to do. In the third quarter the 
Raiders kicked two quick field goals and 
the Steelcr offense didn't move- "We're 
trying to lose !" said Barry Pearson, as il 
he were a fan. "No sense in that!" 

"We're getting beat across the board," 
said Defensive Tackle Steve Furness. 
"Offense and defense." The defense had 
been saving the offense all year; finally 
they both had gone flat. 

• 'Could be a sad ending to your book," 
said Craig Hanneman. 

"It isn’t over yet." I said absurdly. 

Franco Harris was pacing back and 
forth like a zoo lion whose knee hurt. 
L.C. Greenwood was sit ting on the bench 
w ith his hands and arms swathed in thick 
peeling stained bandages like those on 
besieged Marines at Dak To in pictures 
in Lit i . His head was down. Linebacker 
Loren Tocws got in a fight on the field, 
came off and was hit with a chocolate 
ice cream cone from the stands. Ice cream 
was all over the back of his head, min- 
gling with sweat and grass and dirt and 
running down the cords of his neck. The 
fans whooped and laughed. 

Bradshaw threw a touchdown pass, 
but he also threw three interceptions and 


the final score was 33 14 Oakland. Brad- 
shaw dressed hurriedly and left. He 
didn't go back to Pittsburgh. Joe Greene 
sat in the dressing room. On the floor 
around his feet were scattered jockstraps, 
dirty towels and battered empty tape 
husks that had been cut away from hands 
and still looked grasping. "We're one of 
the best teams in the country with one 
of the best coaching staffs," he said. "But 
something was missing. Today that spe- 
cial ingredient was missing." 

Then he sagged. "Now I got to go out 
and probably fight. ’Cause somebody's 
going to say something I don’t agree 
with. You gonna help me?" he asked me. 

I told him I’d be somewhere behind 
him, but all the bellicose fans seemed to 
have gone home. On the plane back. 
Ham and Wagner jocularly blamed var- 
ious teammates. "It was your fault." 

"It’s a game of inches," Ham said. 

"Sometimes it's a game of feet." said 
Wagner. 

Rocky Bleicrdid his chicken imitation. 
He brushed his hair up like a comb and 
hunched down with his chest out huge 
and walked like a hen and clucked. 

Sam Davis looked pent-up and deso- 
late. I asked him a dumb scribe's ques- 
tion: How did he feel now r compared to 
the way he felt after the last game in ‘72? 

"Same," he said. 

"Does it always feel the same after you 
lose the last one?” 

"It docs. To me." 

Art Rooney was playing gin with Line 
Coach George Perles, in apparent equa- 
nimity. "Wait till next year," he said. 

"A guy like me." said Defensive Back 
Dennis (Kamikaze) Meyer, meaning 
a marginal rccklcssly-disrcgard-your- 
small-body guy. "I don't know whether 
I'll have a next year." 

"I'd call it a predictable ending." said 
Corncrback John Rowscr, "With our of- 
fense, anything we got was a bonus." Sev- 
eral other defensive men agreed. They 
grumbled about Bradshaw's thinking, 
and Noll's. 

"The terrible thing." said Mansfield 
later, "is that the defense didn't die on 
the beaches with their bayonets. They ran 
into the watcrand drowned. I think that's 
basic to the success of humanity —don't 
quit. What if the United States laid down 
in World War II?" 

"It's like what Adlai Stevenson said 
after Eisenhower beat him so bad,” 
Hanneman said. "He said he felt like a 
little boy who had stubbed his toe in the 
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dark. He said he was too old to cry, but 
it hurt too much to laugh." 

Players were taking belts out of vari- 
ous things to augment the two free beers. 
"Watch out for Noll." someone said. 
"He won't venture back into the pit," 
said someone else. 

In the dressing room after the game, 
in his last '73 address to the team, Noll 
had been brief: "We're too good a team 
to be losing. We're going to take a long 
concentrated look at the season. We're 
going to find out where the mistakes 
came and why. All I can say is Merry 
Christmas." He didn't smile. "Merry 
Christmas." he said. Now he sat word- 
less up front staring straight ahead. He 
had lost. He would be criticized by fans 
and scouts and scribes. 

When we reached Pittsburgh I said 
goodby to people, as though it were a 
high school graduation. "I can't drive 
back to Oregon in time for Christmas," 
Hanncman said blcarily, solemnly. 
"Can't buy gas on Sunday. Hell, Christ- 
mas is just like any other day to me. It'll 
be the 12th year in a row I'll have Christ- 
mas by myself." His face was grim. "You 
know what 1 said about Stevenson . . . 
not crying? I said that, but I will. I'll 
break down before I take off in the car." 

What kind of end was this for a year 
with hard-rolling men of contact? Some- 
thing missing. Something missing. In a 
plane crowded with 250-pound people, 
not one image of fullness. 

"Sometimes." Bradshaw had said ear- 
lier, "you'd like to go out there and real- 
ly give them something to boo: have 20 
interceptions, hand off to the wrong peo- 
ple. lose 100 to 0. Come off the field and 
the coach is laughing, everybody's hug- 
ging everybody, just having a good 
time." 

Later Mansfield ate his eggs, and then 
some of my eggs, in a late-night hash 
house in Pittsburgh and told me this: "In 
college they’d say. 'Mansfield, you're fat 
and last.’ They wanted me to run hard all 
the way. but I'd hang back and beat ev- 
erybody in the last minute. They had guys 
built like Greek gods who couldn't block, 
and I got stomach hanging over my belt 
and l knock hell out of people. I didn't get 
the MVP my senior year — a guy who was 
nice did. That's what I like about myself: 
coaches don't like me. I like to have a 
good time. But I do the job anyway. 

"I'm getting at the stage now where I 
have to worry about losing niy physical 
ability. My neck hurts so bad sometimes 
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Whether you’re suffering from 
the bothersome symptoms, or Jock 
Itch (Tinea cruris), you should be 
using Cruex® Medicated Spray-On 
Powder. 

Cruex provides fast relief. It 
soothes itchy, inflamed skin. Ab- 
sorbs perspiration. Helps cushion 
against further irritation. And, 
because it’s medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help prevent the 
fungous infection that can develop 
when these annoying symptoms 
are improperly treated. 

Since Cruex is a spray-on 
powder: it penetrates into hard-to- 
reach places . . . you avoid the 
messiness of creams, ointments, 
and powders . . . and you eliminate 
the pain of rubbing, dabbing, or 
smearing on to sore, inflamed skin. 
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Maybe you’ll smoke them 
for the same reason I do. 




There’s been a lot of words in the papers about 
smoking. 

Kind of reminds me of that old line— 
‘everything I like is either illegal, immoral, or 
fattening.’ 

Now I won’t say that I wasn’t hassled by 
what I read. 

But, I just didn’t want to give up 
smoking. I guess I enjoy it too much. 

But it sure was enough to get 
me thinking. 

So I tried one of those low 'tar' 
menthols. It was like sucking a straw' 
of hot air. 

Then 1 noticed that a lot of guys 1 
knew smoked Vantage Menthol. 

Its special filter didn’t make Vantage the lowest'tar’and 
nicotine menthol. Just the lowest they enjoyed. 

So I tried it, and liked it. And discovered 
something else 1 liked, too. The tobacco taste 
comes through the menthol. 

Now I can feel I’m still smoking a 
cigarette. Not a piece of menthol candy. 

If you like Vantage Menthol as much as 
I do, you could wind up waiting their next ad. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 11 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, I i 1 
Menthol: 11 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 74. 
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I think about killing myself. I know I'll be 
a cripple by the time I'm 50. But if that's 
what it lakes, all right. When I was grow- 
ing up my family never had anything. I 
want to enjoy life. Next to love, football 
is the thing I like most." 

And right after the playoff loss, in 
the dressing room before his sweat was 
dry. I talked to Russell. Russell, who 
used to be one of the game's great hunch- 
playing blitzers, but who had sacrificed 
much of his abandon to Noll's disci- 
plined team-play system. Russell, who 
surely can't be playing for money, 
because he makes twice as much in 
business as in football. Russell, who on 
a tour of Vietnam, finding himself in a 
barracks vulnerable to attack, spent the 
night on its steps with a rifle and a 
martini. 

That was the Russell who after the 
playoff defeat spoke literally of ecstasy: 
"I was into that game. There was no oth- 
er world outside it. There was nothing. 
That's the thrill." 

"Does that make it hard to lose?" 
"No — easier. You know you gave it 
all you had. Some games you're distract- 
ed by an injury or something, and you 
get down on yourself, question your 
character. This game — I was into the 
game. We lost. But all I could think af- 
terward was ‘Goddam. I had fun." " 

And so I guess did all of that frothing 
crowd, and maybe even Noll, and so 
journalistically and personally did 1. the 
detached scribe, who had thrown my arm 
around Russell's shoulder pads on the 
sidelines as defeat loomed, and so did 
the fan back home in Pittsburgh who 
wrote: 

Dear pittsBurgh 

I like your team. I watched all of 
your games, pittsBurgh when* you 
lost to Oklalang I think it was are 
right and Because you Bet them 3 
times so what well pittsBurgh I am 
very glad that I am a fan of your 
team well pittsBurgh I am glad I 
wrote this letter well I guess Id, Bet- 
ter go well Bye. Bye. 

Love your fan 
Steve 

(PS) I love your team. 

"It’s some game," Russell said. 
"It’s a great game. It's not like going 
to play a game of squash." end 



Minolta helps you 
grin and bare it. 

You can get back to nature with a camera that doesn't get in the way. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it up. 
This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the picture, 
because the viewfinder shows all the information needed for correct ex- 
posure and focusing. You never have to look away from the finder to adjust 
a Minolta SR-T, so you’re ready to catch the one photograph that could 
never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras 
accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from "fisheye” wide 
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STATE FARM MUTUAL 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Bloomington. Illinois 


Think of it as 
sneakers and jeans 
insurance. 

“Sneakers and jeans. Kids have a way of running through them 
pretty fast.” That’s one of the ways agent Jim Burns of Milton- 
Freewater, Oregon, puts a State Farm Disability Income Policy in 
perspective for his customers. 

“When you're sick or hurt and can't work, your family still 
needs money to keep going. And the regular monthly check you 
get from a State Farm Disability Income Policy when you’re 
disabled can really help with the basics. Like clothes for 
the kids. Food for the- table. Money for the mort- 
gage, or keeping up the car payments. 

“I ct's face it. As the breadwinner, your regular 
paycheck is your most valuable asset. And a State 
Farm Disability Income Policy is a good way to 
make sure your family doesn't have to do 
without when you're laid up..." 

Jim Burns makes a lot of sense. 

And there's a State Farm agent like 
him in your neighborhood. Look 
him up in the Yellow 
ask him about the Dis- 
ability Income Policy 
that'll best take care 


of your family's 
needs. You'll feel 
a lot better 
know ing 
you're 
covered. 




Like a good neighbor 
State Farm is there with 
Disability Income Insurance. 


by RON REID 


PEOPLE 


®The tariff is SI I, but heavy- I 
weight champion George Fore- 
man will meet his beauty parlor’s 
price if he decides to wear his 
hair in braids when he goes to 
Zaire — as if Muhammad Ali 
could care. Foreman, who has 
tried "cornrows” before and 
likes them, will defend his title, 
if not his hairstyle, against Ali 
next month. 

Even politicians of unimpeach- 
able integrity find themselves on 
the tiring line these days. Take 
Colorado Governor John Van- 
derhoof. The other day he was 
watching a baseball game in 
Denver. Pete LaC'ock of Wich- 
ita, who leads the American As- 
sociation in home runs, was 
upset when the official scorer, 
Frank Flaraway of the Denver 
Post, ruled that a Denver out- 
tielder had erred on a LaCock 
drive. In the bottom of the 
eighth, after Haraway charged 
LaCock with a lidding error, La- 
Cock angrily fired the ball at the 
press box. narrowly missing the 
governor, who was sitting near- 
by. No error was charged. 

If bad tennis is a prerequisite for 
good hockey. Philadelphia will 
keep the Stanley Cup a long 
time. That was the prediction of- 
fered after live members of the 
champion Philadelphia Flyers 
had groped about the court in 
losing two abbreviated sets to a 
giggling Billie Jean King, player- 
coach of the Philadelphia Free- 
doms. Ms. King did her best to 
keep it competitive, once serving 
left-handed, but even without 
their skates the game was too 
slick for the Broad Street Bullies. 
Ms. King beat Gary Domhoefer 
and Rick MacLeish 3-0, winning 
12 consecutive points, then 
ripped Domhoefer. MacLeish. 
Don Salcski. Orest Kindrachuk 
and Dave Schultz 2-0, taking 
eight of 10 points. Said Kitfg. 
"That MacLeish was serious. I 
think he had a side bet." Said 
MacLeish, "We lost because we 



played after nine o’clock. That's 
our bedtime." 

Dredging up a moist memory 
from his damp past, Cleveland's 
dried-out Gaylord Perry has re- 
vealed the brand of gum he fa- 
vored at the finger-licking height 
of his pitching career. "Spear- 
mint was my favorite." Perry 
said. "I had a soft spot for Mr. 
Wrigley. I always got an extra 
kick out of using his gum to help 
beat his team." 

After John L nitas announced his 
retirement from pro football, he 
returned to Baltimore to discov- 
er he had lost another job: play- 
ing first base for the softball team 
sponsored by his own Golden 
Arm restaurant. "If you're not 
good enough for the San Diego 
Chargers." team Manager Hen- 
ry Amos said, "you're not good 
enough for us." Rumors that 
Unitas has asked to be traded arc 
unfounded- 

For Jockey Bobby White, it was 
a race he could sink his teeth 
into literally. After tinishing 
second aboard Whizzy's Night 
at Bay Meadows, White realize^ 
something was missing as he ap- 
proached the clerk of the scales. 
What was missing was White's 
upper plate, which he ran back 


to retrieve from the track. 
White's only comment was, "I 
can't weigh out without my 
teeth." 

Out of a friendship begun at a 
celebrity tennis tournament, the 
Warriors' 6' 7" Rick Barry insist- 
ed that Ricardo Montalban bor- 
row his Datsun 240Z while Mon- 
talban starred in a production of 
The King ami I. With personal- 
ized license plates reading rick 
24, Barry's car seemed almost 
perfectly suited to the actor. 
"Not quite," said Montalban, a 
mere 6-footer. "I had to adjust 
the front seat." 

Blitzing NFL quarterbacks was 
never as demanding as the chase 
scene Wayne Walker played in 
San Francisco, where he now 
works as a KPIX television 
sportscaster who is ready to meet 
all challenges offered by viewers. 
Responding to one such dare, 
the former Detroit linebacker 
raced a cable car up precipitous 
Hyde Street as a flock of be- 
mused tourists looked on. Walk- 
er stayed with the conveyance for 
most of the two-block run, but 
got edged out at the finish. "My 
wind was tine." he explained, 
"but toward the end my legs 
tightened up." 

Playing its ace in the outfield 
proved no handicap to the Re- 
publicans' baseball team, which 
beat the Democrats 7-3 for the 
1 1 th straight year at Baltimore's 
Memorial Stadium. In the inter- 
ests of fair play. North Carolina 
Representative Wilmcr (Vinegar 
Bend) Mizell. who helped pitch 
| the Pirates to a pennant in I960, 
was prohibited from the mound 
and relegated to center field. Unf 
daunted. Mizell drove in two 
runs. 

♦ Florida football Coach Doug 
Dickey was taught a lesson in hu- 
mility when he had his picture 
taken with Mickey Mouse at. 
Disney World, a gimmick to* 


hype ticket sales for the Gators' 
opener against California in 
Gainesville. Said Dickey of 
Mickey: "I went to the Magic 
Kingdom and was told that 
Mickey could only dash out for 
a quick shot and then back, else 
he'd be mobbed by children. 
Sure enough, as soon as he 
showed up he was surrounded by 
thousands of kids. Not a living 
soul knew who I was, or cared. 
I tell you, that's humbling, be- 
ing ignored in favor of a mouse, 
and a phony one at that." 

When the photo had been tak- 
en. Dickey asked Mickey, "Is it 
hot in that suit?" Said Mickey 
to Dickey, waving to the kids: 
"Hotter than hell." 

Pete Rose, who does not smoke, 
has recently completed a cigar 
commercial. And what will this 
do to his clean-cut, Charlie Hus- 
tle image? "I wouldn't endorse 
anything you inhale," he ex- 
plained solemnly. "Nobody in- 
hales a cigar." 

♦ 
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baseball Roy Blount Jr. 


Reaching the top in 
one mighty pop 


In 1973 Phillie Mike Schmidt batted .196. Now with an 
abrupt turn of nose and mind, he hits homers and the roof 



I t is rare that a team goes from last 
place one year to the thick of the 
pennant fight the next. That is just what 
Philadelphia has done in the National 
League East, but the Phillies' abrupt 
turnabout is hardly the most unusual re- 
\CTsal of fomri at V cteTans Stadium this 
season. What is, is the metamorphosis of 
redheaded third baseman and overnight 
big bat Mike Schmidt, whose sudden 
prowess at the plate is perhaps the main 
reason for the Phillies' success. 

Last year as a rookie. Schmidt played 
in 132 games, struck out in 37. 1 r , of his 
at bats and hit .196. That was the worst 
average among big-league regulars. This 
season Schmidt is batting .313 and has 
amassed so many home runs (25). RBIs 
(87), runs (75) and walks (72) that he is 
threatening to lead the league in all those 
departments. 

That kind of comeback, or come-to. 
has probably happened about as often 
as anybody has singled off a ceiling fix- 
ture. Schmidt has done that. too. On June 
10 he hit the only ball ever to bounce off 
the public-address speaker suspended 
117 feet above the Astrodome playing 
floor, 340 feet from the plate. In the pro- 
cess, Schmidt turned what would have 
been a three-run homer into a single that 
left both base runners so stunned that 
they forgot to score. In Schmidt's hon- 
or. the speaker has since been raised 56 

feet. 

"I can actually sit here and tell you 
that 1 haven't had a real lucky year." 
Schmidt says truthfully, despite his bulg- 
ing statistics. To attain them, he not only 
has had to overcome ill fate, he has had 
to move his nose and learn to concen- 


trate on relaxing. Considering all that, it 
is indeed impressive that he has become 
a premier hitter. 

Standing in the right-handed batters' 
box. Schmidt does not look all that pow- 
erful. but under his uniform there is a 6' 
2", 200-pound, pro running-back build. 
He must continually remind himself. "I 
know I'm young and strong." In fact, he 
is so muscular that the ball jumps off his 
bat if he merely meets it with his nat- 
ural. easy downsw ing. 

Last year Schmidt was swinging too 
hard, pulling away from the pitch and 
trying to jerk everything over the left- 
field fence. He did hit 18 homers, but 
Manager Danny Ozark had so little faith 
in him that once, with first and second 
open and a man on third. Ozark had the 
runner break for the plate on a ground- 
er hit directly at the third baseman. The 
man was throw n out easily, and the man- 
ager explained his unorthodox tactics by 
saying, "Schmidt was the next hitter and 
he strikes out a lot." 

This year O/ark cannot wait for 
Schmidt to come up. The third baseman 
from Dayton. Ohio has worked his way 
from eighth in the order to third. Dur- 
ing June, before wary pitchers started 
walking him, he seemed to be driving in 
Larry Bow a and Dave Cash every time 
they reached base, which was often. He 
had 32 RBIs for the month. 

If Ozark did not much care for 
Schmidt's aptitude last year, he liked his 
attitude even less. A day seldom passed 
when Mike was not in the manager's of- 
fice receiving instruction on one of the 
finer points of the game, such as what to 
do when the manager comes out to the 


mound. "I'd stand there at third with my 
arms folded," says Schmidt. "That's just 
my nature. I know what he's going to 
say: why should I walk to the mound? 
But there has to be some static around a 
losing team. So it was around me. This 
year we’re winning. I have the same at- 
titude. but nobody says anything. The 
difference is that I'm getting one hit ev- 
ery three or four times at bat. compared 
to one every five." 

Schmidt does concede that his attitude 
helped drag him down under .200 last 
year. Toward the end of the season he 
felt he had been robbed of a hit by the 
official scorer. "I wasn't mature enough 
not to let it bother me and I went through 
a deep slump," he now says. "It wasn't 
like l was an under-. 200 hitter all year. 
But I admit I was giving the pitchers too 
much credit. I had to realize that I'm as 
good as those guys." 

In Schmidt's locker there is now a 
plaque decoupaged by his mother that 
bears Yogi Berra's famous plaint: how 

CAN YOU THINK AND Hit AT THE SAMt 
time? Although Schmidt has done some 
serious thinking about his hitting — one 
thing he figured out was that he had been 
drawing so far hack before he sw ung that 
his right eye could see only his nose, so 
he adjusted his stance to face the pitcher 
more— he has also taken his mother's 
hint and learned to "center my concen- 
tration on the w hole theory of relaxing." 

By taking the pressure off himself. 
Schmidt has laid it squarely on the pitch- 
ers. Even though hceonsidcrcd himself to 
lie in a mini-slump last week, he hit five 
homers, three in games against the Car- 
dinals. the Phils' main rivals in the divi- 
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Vega is America's best-selling little car. 

Good gas mileage, sporty good looks, good handling. 

That’s a lot to ask of a little car. Well, that’s Vega. 

And no matter which Vega model you favor, Vega Notchback right on 
up through the Vega Hatchback GT and Vega wagons, you really 
ought to ask your dealer about year-end savings now while 
he has ’74s in stock that he wants to clear out. He’ll be able to tell 
you more about Vega’s responsiveness and economy, too. 
Chevrolet wants to sell cars, you want to save money. 

That’s why Chevrolet’s Year-End Savings Plan makes sense. 

Chevrolet makes sense for America. 


WE WANT TO SELL CARS. 
YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY. 

IT'S THAT SIMPLE. 

Right now, many Chevrolet dealers are offering 
year-end savings on in-stock Vegas. 


BASEBALL roniitmtd 


sion race. And when the long hits did not 
come in a game with Montreal, he used 
his speed to beat out an eighth-inning in- 
field single to briefly tie a tight game that 
the Phillies eventually lost 3-2. 

“Before this season I figured my game 
was 80 RBIs and 20 to 25 home runs a 
year," Schmidt says. “All of a sudden I 
find out I can hit .300 and that a load of 
runs and R Bis come with an average like 
that. Now I think 1 can hit more than 
.300. I think maybe .340 or .350." 

As they say everywhere but in the As- 
trodome, the sky is the limit. 


THE WEEK 

(July 28- Aug. J) 

by MARK MULVOY 


A I \A/FQT Alt hough Chicago 
ML VV LO 1 dropped out of the al- 
leged pennant race by losing six of eight 
games, Ron Santo won this week's Water- 
gate Award for Not Making Oneself Perfect- 
ly Clear. Santo is the man who refused to let 
the Chicago Cubs trade him to the Angels 
last winter and then personally took a hand 
in a deal that sent him to the White Sox. 
Now Santo has been quoted in a Los An- 
geles paper saying that if he had to make 
the choice again he would select the Angels, 
not the Sox. "What I was trying to tell the 
guy is that it's frustrating to sit and not play 
every day and be hitting .220," Santo said, 
sounding like another Ron. “It would be eas- 
ier to cope with if I was playing every day 
and hitting .220. What I meant was that in 
Anaheim I would have been a regular and 
playing every day. thus the .220 would be 
easier to take. But that doesn't mean I'd rath- 
er be there than in Chicago.” 

California Owner Gene Autry doubted 
that even Champion could run on the water- 
logged field in Minnesota, but financially 
troubled Twins Owner Calvin Griffith, 
swayed by an advance sale of 7,500, ordered 
the game underway. Four innings later, with 
the Twins enroute to another defeat and 
players taking pratfalls on the slippery sur- 
face, Griffith lambasted the umpires for not 
calling the game before it became official. “I 
hope they choke on the money they made to- 
night," said Twins Infielder Eric Soderholm. 

Kansas City signed Orlando Cepeda as its 
designated hitter, but Owner Ewing Kauff- 
man claims he will not resubmit the SI mil- 
lion bid he made to Griffith last winter for 
Twins Pitcher Bert Blyleven. “We have been 
losing too much money," Kauffman said. 

Texas slugger Jeff Burroughs had four hits, 
including his second grand-slam home run 


of the year, in a 12-5 rout of the White Sox. 
He now leads the majors with 86 RBIs. 

Oakland matched the Rangers' 5-2 record, 
Reggie Jackson ruining Texas in one game 
with two home runs, the third time he has 
done that to the Rangers this year. 


OAK 62-44 TEX 55-63 KC 52-52 
CHI 52-53 MINN 51-55 CAL 43-65 


NL EAST 


All Lou Brock remem- 
bers about his first major 
league stolen base is that he was wearing No. 
24 for the Cubs. For his 700th swipe Brock 
wore No. 20 for St. Louis and his victim was 
Chicago, which graciously gave him Wrig- 
ley Field's second-base bag to take home 
with him. And Brock, who now has 65 steals 
for the season, was at his pilfering best later 
in the week when St. Louis and Philadelphia 
squared off for first place. With the Cardi- 
nals trailing by a run in the bottom of the 
ninth. Brock singled home the tying run, 
stole second for the second time in the game, 
moved to third on an infield out and scored 
the winning run on Bake McBride's single. 
For the Phillies it was their fourth one-run 
loss in six games, but they were hardly de- 
pressed. “This ain't September," snapped 
Third Baseman Mike Schmidt. 

New York's dreams of another miracle fin- 
ish turned to nightmares when Tom Seaver 
was racked by the Pirates and Reliever Tug 
McGraw was bombed by the Cubs. Pitcher 
Jim Rooker shut out the Mets, then blasted 
the blase ways of his Pittsburgh teammates. 
"We don't have the leadership that a win- 
ning club needs," he said. 

Montreal recovered from three losses in 
New York to sweep an equal number from 
the Cubs and then defeat the Phillies as Wil- 
lie Davis hit a home run and won the game 
with a ninth-inning single. Chicago's Bill 
Madlock made three errors at third base in 
a doublchcader and received a standing ova- 
tion when he finally fielded a ball cleanly. 


ST. L. 55-51 PHIL 64-52 PITT 51-56 
MONT 50-55 NY 46-58 CHI 45-59 


Ml \A/FQT Thc Dodgers arc the 

IN L VV LU I best team in our league 
because they have the best balance," insist- 
ed San Diego Manager John McNamara. 
Actually, L.A. is No. I largely because it is 
undefeated, untied and practically unscored 
upon in 1 1 games with McNamara's Band. 
Three of the victories came last week as the 
Dodgers increased their seasonal leads over 
the Padres to 95-28 in runs scored, 18-6 in 
home runs and 21-3 in stolen bases. 

Cincinnati continued to press Los Ange- 
les with Cesar Gcronimo leading the way. 
He hit .370, scored six runs and clouted a 
home run. Gcronimo also joined Pete Rose 
in baffling thc Giants with some adventurous 
base running. Rookie Pitcher Ed Halicki 


mistakenly fielded a Rose chopper that was 
rolling foul and the alert Geronimo scored 
easily when the catcher forgot to cover the 
plate. Then someone yelled to Halicki, 
"Throw to first!" So Halicki did. Thc trou- 
ble was that no Giant was near it. Thc ball 
rolled to the outfield as Rose dashed to sec- 
ond. Who told Halicki to throw? "I think it 
was me,” Rose said, suppressing a grin. Mo- 
ments later Rose scored from third base by 
eluding four Giants in a rundown. 

Dave Johnson blamed one Atlanta loss on 
old ladies in Haiti. "Remember last year 
when thc pitchers complained that the balls 
were sewn too tightly? I think word must 
have reached Haiti, because they're not sew- 
ing them as tight now. Softer balls don't 
carry." Houston's Cesar Cedcno hit one of 
those alleged softees for his 22nd homer. 

LA 71-37 CIN 65-43 HOUS 55-51 
ATL 54-52 SF 49-60 SO 44-65 

A I FA QT *** don 1 fccl likc a his ‘ 

ML LMO I torical figure," said De- 
troit's Eddie Brinkman after the Tigers be- 
came the first team ever to hit four home 
runs in thc first inning of a game. Al Kalinc, 
Bill Freehan and Mickey Stanley walloped 
successive homers against thc Indians, and 
Brinkman's 10th home run of the year got 
the line in the record book. "We set a rec- 
ord?" Stanley said. "Hey, we must be good." 

The Tigers were better than that, winning 
five of seven games. Unfortunately, Stanley 
suffered a broken hand when he was hit by 
a pitched ball. As his replacement the Tigers 
called up 22-year-old Outfielder Ron Le- 
Flore who, like teammate Gates Brown, is a 
former convict. He promptly stole two 
bases against the Brewers. 

The Red Sox received an encouraging per- 
formance from Juan Marichal. Pitching for 
thc first time in almost 10 weeks, he retired 
1 8 of thc last 1 9 Baltimore batters he faced — 
and picked off thc one Oriole who reached 
first base in that stretch. As Baltimore 
slumped, Manager Earl Weaver locked thc 
clubhouse doors and warned the Orioles, 
"It’s too early to throw in the towel.” 

Even National Leaguers are beginning to 
take the Indians seriously. The Dodgers dis- 
patched Regie Otero to scout the Tribe just 
in case the Dodgers and Indians happen to 
meet in the World Scries. 

Milwaukee slipped to last place, prompt- 
ing this shrewd analysis from Manager Del 
Crandall: "I have found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to explain why this happens and that 
happens. I just don't know. All I know is 
that it winds up as another loss. I know that 
happens." Speaking of losses. New York 
dropped seven of eight on thc road before 
returning home to beat the Red Sox. 

BOS 57-48 CLEV 55-49 BALT 53-52| 

NY 52-64 OET 51-54 MIL 51-65 
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Viceroy has full-bodied flavor that doesn’t flatten out 


Always rich . . . always smooth . . . always exciting. 


Get a taste of Viceroy. Get a taste of excitement. 


VICER° V 


Viceroy. Where excitement is now a taste 


New Viceroy Extra Milds. 

Now get a taste of excitement 
in a lowered tar cigarette. 


’if-EROV 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






design for sport /. Ju/e Campbell 


Light, Tight 
and Right 
for Racing 

A mere ounce or so of miracle fabric makes up the 
new skinsuit that is sweeping the swimming world 


T he revolution had 
been taking shape for 
quite some time, but it 
wasn't until the black week 
at Belgrade last Septem- 
ber that the swimming 
world began to pay seri- 
ous notice. The East Ger- 
man women so solidly 
whomped their U.S. coun- 
terparts at the World 
Aquatic Games in Yugo- 
slavia, winning 10 of 14 
events and setting seven 
world records, that puz- 
zled experts began looking 
about for the reasons. And 
the more they looked, to put it plainly, 
the more obvious the answer became. 

As early as the Munich Olympics the 
East German women had shown up in 
skintight, high-neck swimsuits that in or 
out of the water made them resemble 
sleek wet seals, but their performance in 
the 1972 Games was not impressive 
enough to occasion more than admiring 
glances from girl-watchers or the admis- 
sion by other competitors that the Ger- 
man suits were frankly revealing. 

But in the wake of the Belgrade de- 
bacle. Mrs. Dianne Rothhammcr, who 
had been in Yugoslavia to watch her 
daughter Kecna compete for the U.S., 
summed up what had become a growing 
suspicion: “The East Germans couldn't 
be that much better trained than we arc. 
The suits had to have something to do 
with it." She decided to import the suits 
to the U.S. despite the fact that while she 
was tracking down the manufacturer, 
U.S. girls (or their parents) proclaimed 
that they would never wear anything 
so provocative. “Swimmers themselves 
don’t look at each other," one girl said. 
“It’s the people in the stands and TV 
viewers who would make us nervous." 
Bill Lee, the North American manager 


for Speedo swim wear, was more blunt. 
"These suits are gross," he said. "You 
can see everything." His outrage is now 
academic. Gross or not, the skinsuit is 
available through Mrs. Rothhammer, 
and competing firms have moved fast to 
copy it— including Speedo. 

Olympian Shirley Babashoff, wearing 
the latest 1 Vi-ounce model in the photo- 
graph at right, is one of the first U.S. 
women to own a Belgrad (the name giv- 
en the suit by its designer. West Germa- 
ny's Dr. Conrad Dottinger). She wore a 
standard four-ounce Belgrad for the first 
time last April at the National AAU In- 
door Short Course championships in 
Dallas and clipped more than five sec- 
onds off the American record in the 500- 
yard freestyle. “I feci the suits are not 
indecent as long as everybody wears 
them." said BabasholT. 

Heather Greenwood, who set a world 
record in the 400-meter free on June 9, 
allows, "I don’t know how much my Bel- 
grad suit contributed to my time, but 
it's worth something. The suit sticks to 
me, and there's a lot less drag because wa- 
ter doesn't get down the front." Later she 
conceded, “This may be more psycho- 
logical than physical; I always think I’m 


going to win when I wear 
it." In both cases the skin- 
suits incorporated the first 
major changes in compet- 
itive swim-wear design in 
13 years, and swimmers 
wearing them are setting 
records with regularity. 

The pioneer skinsuit 
worn by the East Germans 
at the 1972 Games was 
made of a very fine cotton 
that, when wet, was virtu- 
ally transparent. The 1973- 
74 version, also unlined 
and weighing four ounces, 
is made of a membranclike 
rubberized knit called Lycra and is a bit 
more opaque. The suit stretches over the 
body like a second skin, offering an ad- 
hesive fit that makes the name skinsuit a 
natural. By suggestion of Dianne Roth- 
hammcr the U.S.-model Belgrad has a 
bikini lining. 

Most world-class competitors have 
worn While Stag Speedo suits since the 
I960 Rome Olympics, largely because of 
the supersalesmanship of Bill Lee, who 
discovered the Australian nylon-tricot 
suit in 1958 when he was looking for 
something better for his daughter to wear 
in competition. Lee liked the suit so much 
that by 1960 he had sold 1.500 of them 
out of his home in California. He left his 
job with an advertising agency to work 
exclusively with Speedo, and in 1961 
when White Slag became Speedo's North 
American distributor, Lee became its 
representative and proceeded to corner 
the world market. Recently, when Lee 
was asked how Speedo was going to re- 
spond to the sleek new challenger, he 
said, “We began making our own skin- 
suits 30 seconds after the Belgrade meet." 

The new Speedo version for women, 
a mix of 78% nylon and 22% Lycra, 
weighs two ounces and has a racer-style 
continued 
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SKINSUITS continued 


back with the fabric pared away. 

Another firm noted for athletic gear 
but heretofore landlocked is now getting 
its feet wet: Adidas is producing the Are- 
na skinsuit in France. The women's ver- 
sion will make its debut in two weeks at 
the A A U Long Course Nationals in Con- 
cord, Calif. So far, this model promises 
to be the lightest in the world, weighing 
less than one ounce and featuring a mul- 
ticolored diamond pattern. Arena feels 
the diamonds will serve two purposes. 
First, they can be in team or national col- 
ors; second, because of the suit’s ex- 
treme gossamer quality. Arena feared 
that a solid color might unsettle women 
wearers. Indeed, the tricolor pattern 
makes the suit seem opaque. Arena calls 
its mystery fabric Flastomere and claims 
it is different from the other stretchy ma- 
terials. Elastomcre feels like silky tissue 
paper because it is woven w ith a fine elas- 
tic thread rather than knitted as the oth- 
er skinsuit fabrics are. Putting on the 
Arena suit has been likened to “slipping 
into a sheer silk stocking." 

Why are the skinsuits faster? One won- 
ders if the fabric has been injected with 
a miracle drug that gives the swimmer 
added strength. It is more likely, as 
coaches have noted, that wearing the 
suit is “like going from the propeller to 
the jet.” 

The claim made for the new outfits is 
that they eliminate or minimize the drag 
that arises when water gets inside a suit 
and forms a bulge, slowing the swim- 
mer's progress. Coach George Haines of 
the Santa Clara Swim Club secs a fur- 
ther advantage: “For training we want 
resistance. It is not unusual for swimmers 
to wear as many as three or four suits at 
one time to build drag. In competition, 
however, we need to eliminate it." 

At the Swiss championships before the 
1972 Olympics, national team members 
wore suits glued to the body at the neck, 
arm and leg openings with an adhesive. 
Italy’s Novella Calligaris won the 800- 
frcestylc in Belgrade in such a suit. It pro- 
duced desired results, but the procedure, 
she complains, "is unsatisfactory be- 


moving fast, the racer above is wearing 
Specdo’s new high-neck suit, which doesn't 
scoop up water. The skinsuits also offer var- 
ious back cuts for freedom in competition: 
the Bclgrad model ( far left) has a shoulder 
snap and latticework cutouts to expel water: 
the Arena diamond print has a keyhole cut- 
out and clasp; the Spcedo merely slips on. 


cause the adhesive is painful to remove." 

Dr. Dottingcr's patented suit features 
a narrow band of rubber that seals the 
arm, neck and leg openings, and it has 
the highest neckline, another improve- 
ment seen to some degree in all the new 
suits. "The high neckline worked fine for 
the 'fly, backstroke and the freestyle," 
says Dianne Rothhammcr, "but when it 
came to the breaststroke, we still 
couldn't stop some water from getting 
in." That is w hen a latticework strip was 
added to the back to expel or force out 
water. Freestyler Greenwood noted, 
“You get a bubble in back when you 
come up in a turn. In the old-style suits 
it went away only after a couple of laps." 

The skinsuit's racer back and larger 
armholes also give plenty of shoulder 
freedom and eliminate the straps that of- 
ten were tied together in back to prevent 
them from slipping olT. Another prob- 
lem in the more conventional suit was 
the modest quarter-panel skirt— which 
could scoop up as much as a gallon of 
water in the turns. But eliminating the 
skirt was not that simple. 

Since the beginning of the century the 
AAU rule book has decreed that wom- 
en must wear skirts on their suits. And 
while they long ago shed black stockings 
and stopped measuring the length of their 
skirts from the ankle, women competi- 
tors still had to wear skirts until this past 
year. To get around the ruling, many 
mothers sewed lace bands or pieces of 
tape across the fronts of their daughters' 
Belgrads, often creating bizarre effects 
which possibly was their intention. In the 
face of further ridicule, the AAU sanc- 
tioned the skirtless suit last April. 

The new suits are still controversial, 
but all the coaches agree on one point — 
they should never be worn in training. 
Heather Greenwood says, “You wear 
the skinsuit only at big meets. You can 
lose your ‘feel’ for it if it’s worn too 
much." Sherm Chavoor, coach of the Ar- 
den Hills Swim Club, says, “We don’t 
practice in the new suits because they go 
too fast. Wc want to psych up for them. 
I like my girls to wear the suits when I 
designate. For instance, the first week in 
June I sent kids to Stockton for an age- 
group meet. Jill Shirley won a 400-meter 
freestyle race in 4:31 and Karen Hazen 
won one in 4:29 in slow suits. Two weeks 
later, at a Santa Clara international meet, 
I said, ‘Wear your fast suits.’ Jill won in 
4:23, and Karen in 4:20. Now that meet 
was a high-pressure event for fast suits, 


and the kids felt, ‘Boy, 1 can't go slow.’ " 

Coach Mark Schubert of the Mission 
Viejo Nadadores Sw im Club says, “The 
main thing is the feel swimmers get in a 
tapered state of training. They pare their 
training from 16,000 or 18,000 meters a 
day down to about 3,000 in a three-week 
period. It's then that they get energy and 
the biggest lime drops. Their mental im- 
age is ‘When I get to the Nationals and 
put on this racing skinsuit 1 know 1 will 
swim to my ultimate.’ " 

Still, if swimsuits have come this far, 
one wonders what will come next. Per- 
haps the psychology of color and weight 
will give way to the final athletic de- 
mand performance. At what price? Me- 
lissa Belote notes, “If nude swimming 
comes next. I'll quit.” When the East 
Germans requested the Olympic Com- 
mittee to permit nude swimming in 1976 
they were turned down, some say primar- 
ily because it might have offended the 
spectators. But the advent of nude com- 
petitive swimming may not be that far 
off. Nude bathing is prevalent on Euro- 
pean beaches and is becoming increas- 
ingly acceptable in the U.S. 

One drawback to alfresco competition 
is that bare breasts create as much or 
more drag than air bubbles inside a swim- 
suit. "Girls with flat chests could make 
better time naked," says Haines. “There 
is no question about it. But for the well- 
endowed girl, the elasticity of Lycra 
keeps her body streamlined." 

The U.S. girls who have worn the skin- 
suits arc enthusiastic about them. Their 
comments range from "All I could feel 
was my kick," to “When 1 took my first 
flip-turn, I wanted to reach down and see 
if I still had my suit on." "It's like slid- 
ing through the water," said another. 
“The body is completely compressed by 
the suit. I felt no resistance whatsoever." 
“I don’t feel anything at all." said Ba- 
bashofT, "It’s just like wearing nothing." 

Many feel that Lycra is only the be- 
ginning. Bill Lee, for one, thinks even 
better fabrics will be produced in a few 
years. Indeed, the swimsuit of the future 
might well be a spray-on rubberized coat- 
ing — in team colors — which can be 
peeled off after a meet. 

Thus, presumably, the suits are now 
internationally equal again. It means 
only one thing: when the U.S. women 
meet the East Germans again in Concord 
at the end of the month, it will be just an- 
other contest to see who arc the best ath- 
letes. end 
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soap box / Rick Telander 
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A few days before the hometown 
event, David Abramovitz of Oak 
Forest, III. is working on the skeleton of 
his fourth Soap Box Derby car and re- 
flecting upon his racing past. With one 
hand he taps a screwdriver to the shrill 
beat of his transistor radio, with the oth- 
er he works over a vintage mosquito bite 
near his shin. The survivor of this elim- 
ination race, David knows, will win a free 
trip to the nationals at Akron, will get 
to stay in a summer camp for four days 
and will be a local celebrity. David is 15 
years old. 

"Well, sure I'd like to go to Akron 
and win the Derby and everything," he 
says, "but no matter what happens. 1 
think this is going to be a nice car. You 
know, when I was younger I used to build 
tree forts, and then other kids would 
come by and wreck them. It was O.K.. 
though, the fun was in the building. Now 
w ith Derby cars it's the same way." 

David is small for his age, 5 feel, 100 
pounds, lie is polite, changing in mid- 
word from "yeah" to “yes," making sure 
not to swear when the hammer hits his 
thumb. "Dad still won’t let me use the 
round saw because I'm not big enough 
yet," he says, "so I draw- the lines, and 
then on Saturday he makes the cuts. Dad 
gives me some ideas, too. but not many. 
When I was building my first car he 
wouldn't help at all. He'd sit over there 
real quiet and watch me taping things up. 
trying to fill cracks, making a mess." 


Before David's first race in 1971 his 
car was such a mess that his mother told 
him to hold the sides so it wouldn’t fall 
apart. He won one two-car heat that year, 
barely beating a soap box that was "as 
junky" as his. 

In the five years of Oak Forest's soap- 
box races, most of the cars have been like 
David's — not always rickety or amateur- 
ish but obviously driver-built. Indeed, 
some seemed to have been constructed 
by kids with suicidal bents. "In 1972 this 
one friend of mine built his car out of 
cheap pine and cloth," says David. "You 
could see through the car. On the way 
down the hill his brakes came out, the 
braces fell apart, and when he hit the hay 
bales the whole thing disintegrated." 

The difference between a car like that 
and the one wheeled to victory in last 
year's nationals by Jimmy Groncn of 
Boulder, Colo, is so complete as to be 
nearly slapstick. Though S75 has been 
designated as the most that can legally 
be spent on a car, estimates on the cost 
of Gronen's sleek fiber-glass car — w hich 
included wind-tunnel testing — were as 
high as S20.000. Groncn was disqualified 
not long after the event, and a national 
scandal erupted. 

The Groncn vehicle was different from 
the other cars primarily because of the 
illegal electromagnet nestled in its snout, 
a device that gave the car a swift pull 
each time the metal starting gate 
dropped. But Robert Lange Sr.. Gro- 



Running 
the gauntlet 
of 

grown-ups 


Beset by a few cheaters and a lot 
of critics, the kids try to carry on 

nen's uncle and legal guardian, who took 
the blame for the irregularities, claims the 
magnet was nothing special. 

"The whole race is a sham," he says. 
"The same as it has always been. F.very- 
body cheats in some way. A kid by him- 
self can't build a car that will win at 
Akron.” 

Soap Box Derby rules try to ensure 
uniformity in the cars, specifying a max- 
imum length (X4 inches), width (up 
to 34*4 inches), height (up to 28 inches) 
and a combined driver-vehicle weight of 
not more than 260 pounds, as well as the 
standard Derby wheels and axles. Adult 
advice is permitted, but all work must 
be done by the kids. Still, there is plenty 
of opportunity for the crafty. 

Since the car-body shells can be made 
of most anything short of sheet metal or 
cast iron, it is easy, for example, to have 
a fiber-glass mold constructed by an ex- 
pert machinist and then pass the work 
off as one’s ow n. Derby officials and par- 
ticipants alike sadly admit such practices 
are widespread. 

The parent as crook is indeed the prime 
target of Derby scorn. "Jeez, if you just 
left these kids alone there wouldn't be 
all this fuss," says John Joyce, Oak For- 
est's Derby director. "All a kid really 
wants is three or four trips down the hill 
w ith the wind blow ing in his kisser." The 
fact that most children wouldn't know 
how to cheat if left alone leads Ron Ba- 
ker. the new general manager of the In- 
ternational Soap Box Derby, Inc., to 
state bluntly, "If the parents are rotten, 
the kid will be rotten." 

Naturally not all violations are parent- 
induced nor are they as sophisticated as 
a battery-powered electromagnet or the 
bowling-ball device found in a previous 
Derby car. In that one a bowling ball was 
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released from between the driver’s legs 
at the start and allowed to roll to the front 
of the car, where it hit the nose, giving 
an extra boost. Sometimes kids weigh in 
wearing light clothes and come back to 
race with heavy shoes or weights in their 
pockets. Occasionally hunks of metal, 
anvils, cement blocks or bricks will be 
added to the car on race day. 

David Abramovitz remembers the 
Oak Forest boy who tossed a paper bag 
filled with quarters into the nose of his 
car before his first heat. He was disqual- 
ified, but the act puzzled Dave. “If you 
cheat and win, well, it seems to me — did 
you really win?” 

On race day the 26 Oak Forest cars 
appear to have the usual assortment of 
style and craftsmanship. Assembled at 
the top of a hill in a blocked-off residen- 
tial area not far from the town hall, the 
racers resemble low, gaily decorated cof- 
fins for midgets. 

Though it is only 1 1 a.m. the temper- 
ature sign on the Oak Forest Bank chang- 
es from 96° to 97°, and the kids begin 
clustering around a garbage can filled 
with ice and free soda. The darker-col- 
ored cars start to heal up in the fierce 
sun, bubbles form, rubber droops, 
Scotch tape curls and falls to the ground. 
The small crowd, composed mostly of 
mothers, fathers and younger brothers 
and sisters, gathers under trees along 
the gentle 550-foot slope and tries to stay 
cool. 

A quick glance at the cars leaves one 
with the impression that this year's junk- 
er, the car most likely to self-destruct, is 
The Purple Cow, a massive clump of 
maroon plywood and cardboard bearing 
the scrawled motto a oaring step 
backwards. Another car, a small white 
"Porsche," offers a driver-vehicle weight 
of 100 pounds less than the maximum, a 
serious disadvantage in a gravity race 
where weight can help overcome wind re- 
sistance. "You know why the Porsche 
doesn't weigh very much even with the 
driver in?" an entrant asks his friend. 
"1*11 tell you why. Because the kid only 
weighs 50 pounds.” 

There is a car with its paint still wet 
and another that looks like a gold table- 
cloth stretched over coat hangers. One 
car is splintered and sloppy outside but 
luxurious inside, with leopard-skin seats 
and padded armrests. David's car is 
bright green with a blue interior cut from 
carpet samples. It's his best car, he feels. 


and since he is 15, the Derby age limit, 
it’s also his last. 

Two cars in the group have attracted 
most of the attention as well as a good 
deal of skepticism from the other driv- 
ers. Each is noticeable for its dissimilarity 
to the rest, for flawless tapering and sym- 
metry, for absence of mistakes. Both are 
driven by girls, one from Rockford, the 
other from nearby Chicago. 

Already word is spreading that the 
Rockford girl has no idea how the mol- 
ten lead ballast was poured into her car 
or how the headrest or nose were shaped. 
Her father answers all questions. 

The Chicago girl's name is Kris Allen, 
and her liber-glass car is as sleek as a tor- 
pedo and bears the lettering women's 
LIBERATION CENTER OF EVANSTON. Her 
mother explains that Kris is a "very ar- 
tistic person” who has been working on 
her vehicle for two years at her grand- 
father's. Asked if getting the Evanston 
sponsor was a way of jabbing the boys a 
bit, Kris answers, "I guess so.” 

David, who slept the night before in 
his new Derby T-shirt, is unsettled by the 
two unfamiliar entrants. "I think I've got 
an O.K. chance, but I don't think they 
should let girls in. What if you lose to 
one?” 

After the delays that always seem to 
accompany once-a-year events the races 
begin and the cars glide quietly down the 
hill two at a lime. One car is eliminated 
each trip. On his first run the driver of 
The Purple Cow begins rocking back and 
forth like a galley slave, try ing to propel 
his sluggish car into contention. The 
steering wires promptly break, and the 
Cow caroms off the hill, crashing through 
the snow fences and raising a titter from 
the small crowd. The boy scrambles out 
of the car, seemingly pleased, looking 
back as though half-expecting flames to 
burst from the splinters. 

Leaning way back in his seat, David 
wins his first two heats by three or four 
feet, good margins, and advances to the 
top eight. Both girls also get to the quar- 
terfinals, with Kris Allen, the Libber, 
being paired against David. 

By now the bank thermometer is reg- 
istering 103°. The racers and the few 
spectators who arc left are starting to 
wilt, and the sponsoring Jaycecs are get- 
ting weak from lugging the cars up the 
ramp. 

David comes down the hill against 
. Kris’ polished aqua machine, and de- 
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AFTER THE RACES KRIS FACED A QUIZ 

spite his being tucked under so that only 
his helmet is visible above his car, the 
race is not very close. After the loss Da- 
vid pulls his racer off the street behind 
the hay bales and puts it on a lawn where 
his father can pick it up. 

He calculates that he finished in a tie 
for fifth place and says he feels "O.K.” 
and that it’s been fun. He'll keep the car 
because he's proud of it. "Well, it cer- 
tainly was my best one,” he says. 

As the competition continues, it ap- 
pears that this is not a very good day for 
the Oak F'orest boys. The two out-of- 
town girls finish first and third, Kris Allen 
in her Women’s Lib car being the cham- 
pion and never having a close race. "Oh, 
brother, why did it conic to this?” says 
John Joyce, whose duty it is to determine 
the validity of the winner's car before 
sending it on to Akron. "All I can do is 
ask for receipts and sec if she knows what 
she's talking about.” 

The job is a slippery one at best, and 
when Kris is presented the championship 
trophy and asked to face a TV camera, 
the handful of spectators jeer. It is a dis- 
heartening scene, with other racers join- 
ing in. "Women's Lib stinks! Read the 
Bible!" screams a red-haired girl. “Ask 
her how she built the brake!" yells some- 
one else. "She didn't build anything!" 

The next day John Joyce meets with 
Kris and grills her closely for two hours. 
"Her car conforms to regulations and 
she knows the technical aspects, the nuts 
and bolts," he says afterward. "She’s a 

continued 
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bright kid. and I ‘d say she probably built 
the car. and if it comes down to it. I'll go 
to bat for her." 

With the 37th annual Akron race com- 
ing up next week, the Soap Box Derby 
finds itself in a unique position. Never 
has there been so much bad publicity for 
the event and never has there been such 
a negative public attitude. Participating 
cities are down from 272 two years ago 
to 100 this year, and only about 5,000 
youngsters are involved. Chevrolet, the 
sponsor since 1934. bowed out in 1972, 
playing up their S900.000 in yearly ex- 
penses. Derby people understand. 

"Let's face it, nothing is sacred any- 
more." says Baker. "I'm not saying we 
can turn this thing around immediately, 
ensure honesty by Akron, but we'll try. 
Of course, everybody's watching us this 
year. If we have only 10 entrants going 
down that hill it's fine with me." 

Part of the overall problem. Baker re- 
alizes, lies in the vagueness of Derby rules 
plus the fact that soap-box cars are con- 
structed out of sight of referees. His be- 
lief is that if parental guidance and moral 
strictures aren't enough, then the rules 
must be. 

"The program I’m pushing is called 
Back to Basics, back to the idea of real 
soap boxes." he says, “which is where 
this whole thing started. If it is actual- 
ized, there will bctwoclasscs oncstrict- 
ly. and I mean strictly, for kids: the other, 
called the open class, for anybody. The 
first class will be what the Derby's all 
about. The second, well. Bob Lange can 
build a car and come and race it himself 
if he wants." 

Baker also proposes stringent work- 
shop tests for entrants to prove their cars' 
authenticity as well as punishment for 
any local franchise that sends an illegal 
car. He admits the necessity for new 1 reg- 
ulations is a little disillusioning. “You 
really can't expect the Derby to be 
anything but a carbon copy of society," 
he says, 

Lor kids like David Abramovitz and 
other hardw orking soap boxers who nev- 
er intended to cheat, there will always be 
ways to maintain perspective on the 
meaning of victory. If nothing else, they 
can take advice from Jimmy Groncn. 
who has been to the peak and back. 

"It's not like being on top of the 
world," he said recently of his Akron 
championship. "It just wasn't that big a 
deal ihd 
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Norm Feuer, Vice President/General Manager 
Station WLYF, Miami, Fla. 

A MONEY charter subscriber who recently renewed. 

Shortly alter Norm Feuer became General 
Manager of Radio WLYF , known in South Florida 
for its all-music, all-instrumental format, the station 
began to enjoy both higher listener ratings and grow- 
ing advertiser support. For this progress Norm gives 
credit to good timing and good hard work— a formula 
that's paying off for him as well as for the station. 



When Norm isn’t involved with sales or adminis- 
tration at WLYF, he likes to get away from it all 
with his wife Bunny and two children aboard their 
cabin cruiser. Obviously successful in business, he 
doesn't have all the time he would like for managing 
his personal finances. This is where MONEY is a 
new instrumental influence: 

"MONEY Magazine fills a critical need for me. 

I can't find the time to research financial opportuni- 
ties and alternatives in depth. By going through this 
magazine from cover to cover, I pick up ideas for the 
future. An article on limited real estate partnerships 
appeared about the time I had to offset the capital 
gains I had made on selling my house. I had never 
even heard of them, but this was the answer to my 
problem and MONEY made the possibilities easily 
understandable . ' ' 

If you want to find more ways to use and enjoy 
what you earn, MONEY can be an instrumental influ- 
ence for you too. It helps fine-tune personal finances 
all year long for more than 450,000 subscribers. 




He had strong legs, a poet's eye, and he was 16 years old — what more did he need to cover 


by Jim Dunn 


Aoung man 



the 1.750 miles between Mexico and Canada? 

on the run 


I had always wanted to go someplace a long dis- 
tance away. I remember when I was younger how 
I used to sit watching the Olympics on television and 
wish I could do things the marathoners could. Twen- 
ty-six miles was a long distance for a human being to 
travel in the short period of 2'/i hours. Back then I 
didn’t fully realize how far it was, or I would have 
had even more admiration for the runners. 

In the ninth grade my PE teacher persuaded me to 
go out for the cross-country team. I was not sure what 
cross-country was. All I knew was that it involved 
running a greater distance than just around the base- 
ball field. The pain was terrible after my first race, 
but I stuck to the sport, and finally lost my fear of it. 
I decided that I was going to make some- continued 
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On the run continued 


thing out of running for myself. Not that 
day or the next, but someday. 

As the months passed 1 realized 1 had 
better get going on my idea or 1 might 
lose interest. What could I do to prove 
that I could run? I had always admired 
men who could push their bodies past 
the point others would call excessive. So 
why not join them? But where to go and 
how to do it? 

The last days of my sophomore year 
flew by. It was May 1973, and summer 
vacation loomed ahead like a giant vac- 
uum. Standing 6 feet tall, 135 pounds, 1 


went to Mom and told her what was on 
my mind. I wanted to run from Mexico 
to Canada. “Why not?" she replied with- 
out hesitation or practicality. 

She was the only member of the fam- 
ily available that summer to help me re- 
alize my goal. She agreed to drive the sup- 
ply wagon. How could I run to Canada 
in just a pair of shorts and a T shirt? 

We set July I as the deadline for de- 
parture. If we did not leave by then, ac- 
cording to my calculations of the mile- 
age and my capabilities, we could never 
complete the trip before school started 
in September. I planned to cover a route 
of 1,750 miles. A mini-camper had to be 
outfitted for the journey. I built a bunk 
for Mom in it and shelves and storage 
compartments. We bought camping 
equipment, food and emergency items. 
We packed a minimum of clothes. I was 
very optimistic, taking only one pair of 
running shoes. She was less optimistic, 
stocking up on tincture of benzoin, 
moleskin, cotton, high-protein powder 
and toenail clippers. 


I woke at 6:30 a.m. on July I and 
dressed quickly. Getting the rest of the 
family going was not as easy. It was not 
until 8 a.m. that my father, brother, 
sister and I set off in the car for the Mex- 
ican border, some 30 miles to the south 
of my home in Del Mar. I tried to re- 
alize that this would be the last time I 
would be able to travel anywhere with- 
out running to get there. I imagined what 
it would be like in lands different from 
those I was used to. What would the 
weather be like? Also the people — would 
they treat me kindly or try to kill me? 


Would I make it far enough to find the 
answers to these questions? 

The United States-Mexico Border 
People were walking between the two na- 
tions with no emotion at all. They passed 
through the check gates as though they 
were buying tickets for a flower show. I 
realized that they had no reason to be 
excited. After all, they weren't running 
border to border. They were just going 
to work or visiting or shopping. 

My sister Clare and I walked up and 
over the arch leading to Mexico. The bor- 
der officer couldn’t understand that peo- 
ple would want to step across the line 
and then turn back. But finally he let us. 
Returning to the car, I took off my sweat 
pants, handed them to my father and did 
a little stretching. 1 had planned for the 
minute, and now it was here. I took off, 
running. 

I made my way slowly through the bor- 
der town of San Ysidro. My objective this 
day was to reach Del Mar, 42 miles by 
the route I would lake. I headed north 


to San Diego. When I had gone 10 miles, 

I bumped into my family. They gave me 
fruit and then drove off. By noon 1 had 
covered 18 miles. I went through Old 
Town and past Sea World and Mission 
Bay. 1 stopped at the beach to watch the 
kids enjoy their summer, cruised through 
La Jolla and visited some friends. 

I reached home, exhausted, about 
6 p.m. I didn't see how I could go on. 
My attitude had taken a 180° change in 
course. I didn't want to continue— I felt 
that bad. 

What was to have been the second day 
of the trip unfortunately was the first day 
of rest. I had run too far too soon. It 
was not so much a day of rest as it was 
of meditation. I contemplated whether or 
not to continue. For half a day I sat and 
thought. Finally, late in the afternoon I 
decided l would go on. 

The next morning I woke with antic- 
ipation. The plan was to run to Ocean- 
side, 1 8 or 20 miles away. Until I got used 
to covering a distance. I'd be taking it 
easy. We got the camper ready and I even 
let my mother give me a haircut. At noon 
I said goodby to my brother and sister, 
took some pictures and after last looks 
back, started to run. As time and the 
towns passed by I noticed that I was feel- 
ing great. I was proud, and repeated old 
cheerleading jingles to myself like, 
"You're rough, you're tough and you’re 
hard to bluff. So let’s go, Jim, and show 
'em your stuff." 

Los Angeles 

It was raining that morning, the fifth day 
of the trip. I would be running from Hun- 
tington Beach through metropolitan Los 
Angeles, and had worried that if the 
weather was too hot the smog, cars and 
congestion would defeat me. 

I started up, running along the beach 
for five miles, passing the oil pumps that 
people complain so much about. Seems 
to me they don't realize that what they 
get from those pumps keeps their cars 
going. But l do have to admit that the 
pumps look rather tacky. Moving inland 
on the Pacific Coast Highway, I was 
thankful that I didn’t have to live here, 
and felt sorry for those who did. 

Ordinarily I don’t mind being stared 
at when I run. But I did feel sheepish 
when people would see me. I guess I 
must have looked weird running through 
such a crowded area. The day’s des- 
tination was Redondo Beach. I made 
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it, covering the 30 miles despite the cars. 

The next day would be fun. 1 planned 
to tour Los Angeles International Air- 
port. If there's one thing I love, it's an 
airport. 

I got there an hour after I started, and 
walked about the terminal in my little 
blue shorts. Naturally I received many 
glares. It must have been my legs. Some 
joker noticed my Mission Bay Marathon 
shirt and said, "Hey, fella, in a mara- 
thon you are supposed to run." I left the 
airport feeling happy despite the pains I 
was beginning to feel in my legs. I had 
expected them to come much earlier. 

Vfntura to Santa Cruz 
The only straight shot to Santa Barbara 
was on the freeway, but I thought pe- 
destrians were prohibited on the road. At 
the freeway entrance I found out differ- 
ently. A guy with a bike was there, eat- 
ing breakfast. He explained that if there 
is no other road going to a place and it 
would be a hassle to go any other way. 
then I could use the freeway. He pointed 
out that the entrance sign to this section 
of freeway did not forbid pedestrians. He 
was biking up to San Francisco to his 
sister's wedding. His name was John 
Notch. I found out that he had run in 
the Mission Bay Marathon the same year 
I had. We then said goodby, not expect- 
ing to see each other again, but after run- 
ning about 10 miles 1 found John and 
Mom talking together. He had decided 
to run with me to Santa Barbara. I 
warned him that we still had 20 miles to 
go, but he said he didn't mind. It was 
good to have company. I had not talked 
to many people since leaving home. 
About 10 miles up the road there was a 
NO PEDESTRIANS allowed sign and we 
left the freeway for another route. Wc 
stopped for a protein milk shake with 
some ice cream added. It tasted good 
compared to the dry air I had been swal- 
lowing. 

I guess people would think I would eat 
lots and lots of health foods on my trip. 
Actually l never ate stuff like that, tak- 
ing only protein powder before starting 
in the morning. After the first few days I 
even stopped using that or salt tablets. I 
guess that I should also mention that I 
am a vegetarian and never cat meat, fish 
or eggs. On the trip I just ate what 1 felt 
like at the moment. Many times I would 
go without lunch because Mom wasn't 
around at the time, and there was no 


place to buy anything. Sometimes I 
didn't eat breakfast, either, because 1 just 
wasn't hungry. 

We got going once more, and soon 
were at the foot of the pier in Santa Bar- 
bara. It was just as pretty as I had ex- 
pected. Mom took shots of John and me. 
and we exchanged addresses. We then 
took his bike out of the back of the car, 
and he was off. 

My destination the next day was Ga- 
viota State Beach. I took a walk on the 
pier. The moon was casting shadows. 
You could sec the dark beach for miles 
in both directions. It was a scene I would 
love to have a picture of. I slept on the 
ground as I did whenever wc camped, 
thinking of the beauty of the world. The 
next day I got an early enough start, but 
th; heal of the afternoon fatigued me. 
Halfway to Lompoc on an uphill, twisty 
road the sun became so hot I felt it had 
a personal grudge against me. Then, to 
make matters worse, at a desolate place 
I began hearing gunshots. When y ou are 
running on a deserted highway, you of- 
ten imagine things, but I don't believe I 
was wrong. I started to race, and finally 
left the gunshots behind. In Lompoc I 
went to buy shoes. The ones I was wear- 
ing were not padded enough, and as a 
result my legs were troubling me. I pur- 
chased a light and cushioned pair, and 
found when I ran in them the pains went 
away like magic. 

Outside of Lompoc the road went up 
a mountain and down the other side. It 
rained while I was running over the top 
of the mountain but I didn't mind at all. 
I could look down on farmers working 
in the fields. One man was setting up a 
piped-watcr system. His dog barked as I 
came close, and the farmer waved. 

I ended the day in Guadalupe. There 
was no place to stay, so I got in the car 
and wc drove to Occano, 1 3 miles to the 
north. That night I tried to call a talk 
show w hose host had asked me to check 
in during the trip, but I couldn't get 
through. After losing a dime I gave up 
and went to bed on the grass, listening 
to the radio. 

The next morning I got back in the car 
with Mom and returned to Guadalupe. 
I made a promise that if I couldn't go 
the whole distance without getting in a 
car I would at least cover the whole dis- 
tance without skipping a foot. In Gua- 
dalupe I went to the spot where I had 
stopped the night before and even re- 


traced my steps several yards so there 
would be no mistake and then started to 
run. I went through a large eucalyptus 
grove. As the leaves fell I would try to 
catch them. I caught only one. When I 
got to Occano and rejoined Mom. she 
took some pictures of me next to a sign 
saying pismo siate beach Va mile. 

In the days ahead wc moved into a des- 
olate, lovely area where there weren't 
many places to camp. Because of this I 
decided to cover longer distances. But I 
took my time getting places. 1 stopped 
on the side of a pasture near Cayocus 
and talked to the cows. They were scared 
of me. They ran away, and I raced them. 
I hate to say it. but they beat me. I would 
play games like seeing a billboard in the 
distance and not looking up till I felt sure 
I was right next to it. Or at least close 
by. I won that game only once. I even 
tried to wave as the cars passed, but few 
people waved back, so I quit. Some bik- 
ers went by and I yelled a howdy. At least 
they waved. It started to get cold and 
windy, and the sun went down just as I 
got to Cambria. I had only a few miles 
more now till San Simeon. It seemed like 
forever before I got there— and then I 
didn't know w here I was. It was loo dark 
to read the sign, close to eight o’clock. 

That night I tried to call the radio talk 
show again. I got through. The host was 
pleased. 1 told him what I had been do- 
ing. and he encouraged me to keep it up. 

The next morning my nose looked and 
felt like a piece of melted cheese. Even 
Vaseline didn't protect it from the sun. 
My face was just too tender, though my 
legs had gotten a nice tan. 

I began to run about 10 a.m. As I went 
by the road leading to William Randolph 
Hcarst's home (or should I say castle?). 
Mom pulled up in the car and took a pic- 
ture. Then she waved and took off down 
the road looking for a campground about 
35 miles away. I stayed on Highway I, 
and eventually it led back to the ocean. 
A lady whose family had slopped by the 
road to eat lunch and sight-see asked if I 
w ould care for something to eat . As I ran 
by I thanked her but declined. The road 
rose sharply to 500 feet. It took work, 
but I finally got to the lop. The blue ocean 
and many rocks gave me a feeling of great 
height. I could see the countryside for 
miles and miles and miles. But only to 
my left and right, for in back of me was 
a mountain. It would be this way for 
the next 100 miles. Up and down, moun- 
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tain and sea. I was entering Big Sur. 

A few miles later I stopped for a milk 
shake at a drive-in. the only eating place 
for mans miles. The milk shake was 
strawberry 50c. and not worth it. I got 
going again, slowly. The splendor of the 
land ama/ed me. I began to gel tired and 
hungry. After a couple of hours I came 
to a small store. I walked in and asked 
the man if he had anything for 9c. He 
glared at me as if I were a freak and mum- 
bled. "Nope." I walked out discouraged. 

Mom found a camp not far from there, 
Plaskctt Creek National Forest. She had 
made friends w ith some people who had 
seen me on the road. They were all wail- 
ing for me. The sun was just setting when 
I arrived. We decided to take the next 
day off. It was one resolution I was go- 
ing to keep. 

The next day was fun. It was overcast 
and damp, but the type of day I loved. I 
could hide my sunburned nose under the 
clouds and try to recover. We went down 
to the beach and collected jade tiny 
pieces, but it was jade. We took pictures 
and had a pleasant afternoon. It was one 
of those days you wish could last forev- 
er. But. naturally, it didn’t. 

I was on the road by nine o’clock the 
next morning. My legs weren't quite as 
tight after the day of rest. I ran for 10 
miles before I saw Mom. She had stopped 
at the only diner around. I didn’t get any- 
thing to eat but continued on my way. I 
ran on and on and on. I hadn't seen Mom 
for a long time, and was beginning to get 
hungry . I had gone 25 miles w ithout wa- 
ter or food. Just then a man drove by in 
a van and asked if I were Jim Dunn. I 
told him I was. and he handed me a sack 
lunch. Mom had sent it by him as long 
as he was going south. I thanked him. In 
the sack was a cheese sandwich, an or- 
ange and a can of root beer. When I fin- 
ished I headed up the road, carrying my 
trash. There were too many polluters al- 
ready. I finally found a can about five 
miles later. That sack was getting heavy. 
It was a relief to get rid of it. 

By July 22 I was covering up to40 miles 
a day. That day I reached the city of San- 
ta C'ru/. I was looking for Mom while 
running toward the town but never saw 
her once. At the edge of Santa C'ru/ I 
bought a soft drink and hung around for 
Mom because I thought she might have 
gotten lost. She showed up in a few min- 
utes. I asked her to get sunburn and lip 
medication, which she did while I ran on. 


Let Head bring out the best in you. 
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She was back in a few minutes. I lath- 
ered on the medication and we agreed to 
meet up the road. She was going to check 
out campgrounds. I carried a chaps tick 
in the pocket my sister Clare had sewn 
into my pants. The pocket was handy; 1 
always carried some change in it. 

High winds came off the ocean, and 
they hit me with such force that it was 
impossible to run straight up. It seemed 
hours later when Mom came trucking 
down the road. She had found a small 
place not on the map, or at least not on 
the map we were using. It was called Bu- 
tano State Park. She said you took a road 
out into the mountains to get there, and 
it was still seven miles from the spot 
where we stood. I decided to try for it 
despite the winds. Mom told me she 
would wait at a bar and restaurant called 
Pinky’s. It was at the intersection where 
the road turned to the park. It took for- 
ever to get there. The sun set before I 
was halfway to Pinky’s, but it was a pret- 
ty sunset. I stopped and watched wild 
deer grazing on the wild grass. Wild! But 
I got to Pinky’s eventually, and had a 7- 
Up, as Mom bragged about the trip to 
the locals. Then we drove to the park. 

We returned to Pinky’s in the morn- 
ing while the air was still mountain crisp 
and alive with the wonderful odor of na- 
ture. I made sure to go back to the exact 
spot 1 left off at, then set out. I had a 
fine time going up and down the knobby 
hills and winding round the curves of the 
magnificent coast highway. I ran on the 
beach for a short period. OfT in the dis- 
tance I could see nudists doing their 
thing. 

I was amused by the men with binoc- 
ulars I found on the bluffs near Pacifica 
studying the miles of nudist beaches. A 
few fellows had cameras with large tele- 
photo lenses. I pulled myself from the 
cliffside temptation and focused my at- 
tention on getting over the Golden Gate 
Bridge before sunset. From the streets of 
Daly City I could sec the bridge in the 
distance. Not the whole thing, just the 
orange cable supports. But that sight 
gave me a feeling of great accomplish- 
ment. I had gotten somewhere. I would 
go all the way. My job of crossing the 
bridge was delayed, as I became sepa- 
rated from Mom. We missed connec- 
tions. I was to meet her at the foot of the 
bridge, but she was not to be found when 
I arrived. I waited for 30 minutes but she 
still didn’t show. So I crossed the bridge. 


hoping I would find her. She wasn’t on 
the north side, cither. I waited for a while. 
In the meantime the sun was setting and 
the winds were picking up across the 
Gate. I ran back to the south side and 
finally found her. She said she had been 
there for a long time, apparently having 
arrived soon after I had left. But things 
were O.K. now. I wasn't worried as much 
for my sake as I was for hers because I 
knew she worried and also could get lost 
faster than 1 could. We had to help each 
other out. We drove north across the 
bridge to find a place to stay that night. 

I ran the next day but not far. The heat 
was stifling and the air was tinted a musty 
brown. I headed off toward Sausalito. 
That afternoon I would have to run over 
the mountain range between the ocean 
and the bay, which any other day would 
have been simple. But the heat turned the 
modest incline into Mount Everest. 
When I reached the top of the hills it was 
a joy to run down the other side, zig- 
zagging with the road as 1 went. I went 
fast enough to create a cooling breeze 
across my hot body. 

I met Mom in Stinson Beach, where 
we decided to call it a day. We had gone 
less than 20 miles, but it fell like 40. When 
I saw the ocean and the beaches from 
the hillside six miles away, a swim seemed 
inviting. But I chickened out when I got 
to Stinson Beach. I guess I didn’t want 
to catch cold. Instead, I read the manual 
that came with a new camera I bought a 
couple of days before. I experimented 
with a few shots in the room we had rent- 
ed for the night. We had wanted to camp, 
but everyplace was packed, and we didn't 
want to risk sleeping on the side of a road 
because we knew the area had a high 
crime rate. 

Point Reves 

It is a romantic land. Trees are every- 
where — and water. I was getting away 
from the cities and moving into the 
woods along the sea. 1 had looked for- 
ward to this section of the coast. By now 
I had covered more than 600 miles. For 
the remaining 1,150 miles I would be 
running through this sort of landscape 
and happy about it. 

I went through groves of many sorts 
of trees. The road was mine with only a 
rare car using it. I was overjoyed by the 
road, which went up and down like a 
roller coaster. The road continued for 
another 10 miles before coming to the 


town of Point Reyes Station. I visited 
the ranger station, as I was interested 
in knowing about the national seashore. 
Sir Francis Drake landed near here in 
1579 on his around-the- world voyage. 
He was so impressed that he claimed 
the area for England and named it New 
Albion. It was beautiful, what I could 
see of it. I would have loved to inves- 
tigate further, but I had to move on. 
Mom was somewhere to the north. I 
followed the coast highway and imagined 
Sir Francis Drake floating softly along 
in his seaworthy craft. 

Because I had messed around all day 
discovering the land. I covered only 32 
miles. I found Mom in the town of To- 
males. If I had stayed on schedule I would 
have reached Bodega Bay. But I re- 
mained a tourist at heart. 

To find facilities we had to drive two 
miles south of Bodega Bay. When we ar- 
rived at the county campgrounds it was 
too dark to tell what the area was like. 
In the morning I really didn't like what 1 
saw. What I saw may make other people 
feel great, so I am not one to pass judg- 
ment, but I still didn't like it. The place 
seemed ugly. I felt as if it were dishon- 
oring the surrounding land by being 
there. The bay is what set me off. People 
were running boats back and forth, leav- 
ing gas slicks on the water. But then, I 
am not the one to say this is bad, only to 
say it is bad for me. 

That night we stayed in Jenner at a pri- 
vate camp by the side of the Russian 
River. The smell of tourists cooking 
breakfast over camp stoves woke us the 
following morning. People were busy try- 
ing to get on the road— and to bigger and 
better sights. So were we. But I had a 
clear advantage over the others. I did not 
eat foods that required cooking, save an 
occasional bowl of instant oatmeal or 
chocolate. I didn’t need to stand over a 
fire until a piece of meat was cooked. Be- 
ing a vegetarian has its advantages. Some 
people didn't think I could run from bor- 
der to border without touching a piece 
of meat but I would show them. 

The land I passed through looked like 
a foreign country, like Scotland, maybe. 
Lambs grazed on the side of a meadow 
by the edge of a cliff. Gentle fog rolled 
in slowly. There were thin winding roads, 
wooden fences. One of these July nights 
as I lay in my sleeping bag watching the 
fire burn, I found a pleasant diversion. 
Another camper had a harmonica, as I 
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did. We got involved in a playing com- 
petition. He would play a song, then I. 
This went on till I realized I was the only 
one playing. Still, I kept playing. I was 
very happy. 

The last days in the month were foggy 
and wet. July 31 was no exception. This 
was fine weather for running. My goal 
this day was Fort Bragg, a 40-milc jour- 
ney. The first town on the way there was 
Elk, a little place but worth reading 
about. 1 had a pamphlet describing the 
towns and cities of this region, giving 
their history. I remember reading about 
how the founder of Elk had a lumber 
company or something like that. But the 
rest is a daze. 

Meeting Barbara 

One evening I found Mom waiting by the 
roadside with a young girl named Bar- 
bara Bratlie. She was from Washington 
and had been hitchhiking, cruising 
through the country, looking it over. She 
had no plans for the evening, so we in- 
vited her to stay with us. She accepted, 
which pleased me because I would have 
someone to talk to. We camped at Stan- 
dish-Hickey State Park on the Eel River, 
which I would be following for a long 
time yet. That evening Barbara and I 
took a walk and talked about different 
things. We feasted on a mass of nonde- 
script foods and drinks. She was fun, and 
we begged her to stay on with us for a 
few more days, but our rate of travel was 
too slow for her. 

The next morning Barbara and I took 
a walk down to the river. I brought my 
camera and took many pictures of her. 
Then 1 took off my shirt and shoes and 
socks and took a swim in the river. The 
water was fine. I even did a dive off a 
rock cliff, which is pretty good, since I 
am a chicken when it comes to diving. 
Barbara got a shot of me in the water. 

Then the fun had to end. It was time 
to go. Barbara got in the car and rode 
away with Mom to find a better place to 
hitch a ride. I was upset that she wouldn’t 
be with me anymore. Well. I would have 
to get over it. 

As a matter of fact, by nightfall 1 met 
up with someone else who would become 
a good friend. When I reached Richard- 
son Grove State Park, there was Mom 
sitting by the road talking to a guy named 
Keith Van Sickle. She had run into him 
earlier, noticed that he was wearing a 
shirt advertising a marathon, and told 
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him about my run. He and his family 
were staying in the park where we were 
camping that night, so after a shower, 
dinner, rest and reading about the park's 
history, I met Keith at the campfire. The 
rangers were telling pretty bad jokes and 
trying to sing songs. They said everyone 
must join in. When Keith and I did not, 
wc were pulled up on stage. The ranger 
said I must sing a solo — “My hat, it has 
three corners. Three corners has my hat. 
And if it had four comers, it would not 
be my hat." I tried to sing in my best 
voice. I guess I was O.K. because the 
rangers let us go after that. Keith sug- 
gested that I run with him at 6 a.m. I 
really didn’t want to run, but what are 
friends for? We did 2 l /i miles. Afterward 
we said goodby, as Keith’s family was 
leaving for home that morning. Ever 
since, Keith and I have written often — 
dumb, insane letters — but it is fun to do. 
It had taken me a month to find a good 
friend. 

Eureka 

Good things do not last for as long as 
you would like them to. And this proved 
to be true on this day, too. I fought the 
freeway and cars for hours, but managed 
to see the world's largest totem pole at a 
shopping center in McKinleyvillc. It had 
been carved from a single tree and stood 
160 feet high. 

And I got to view from the side of the 
road the Eureka airport — a nice place, 
from what I could see of it, a mass of con- 
crete in the middle of a pasture. Matter 
of fact, there were cows grazing in a field 
just across the road. A couple of jet lin- 
ers flew in out of the fog like ghosts. 
Spooky. 

Although I didn't want her to. Mom 
slept on the sand of the beach that night. 
Clam Beach park really wasn't much of 
a place. When Mom woke the next morn- 
ing she was sorry. The night had been 
wet and misty. Sand had sifted through 
her hair and through her clothes. From 
that day on I made sure she didn't do any- 
thing that she thought would be neat yet 
regret later. 

In trying to get as far away from Clam 
Beach as possible, we succeeded in go- 
ing only 21 miles. I could have gone much 
farther but the logging trucks and mo- 
tor homes were on the road in great num- 
bers. The drivers seemed to have one 
thing in mind — to run me off the road. 
They did a good job of it. Every time a 


truck passed I had to stop or the wind it 
created rushing by would knock me off 
balance. This was dangerous when I was 
on a bridge or overpass. I would grab 
for one of the side rails and kneel down. 

The land remained beautiful, with 
evergreens, ferns and berry bushes grow- 
ing right on the side of the road. It was 
more inviting to run by a road where 
plant life flourished than just looking 
down on gray gravel and tar stains. 

The North 

I entered Del Norte, the last county in 
California. This area was much like the 
rest, but passing the county sign made 
me feel that much closer to my desti- 
nation. 

I continued on and soon came to Trees 
of Mystery, another tourist trap. I 
stopped to check out the place. As 1 
looked up at a 100-foot giant resembling 
Paul Bunyan, my mouth opened like a 5- 
year-old and a voice inside the giant 
asked, “Say, did you run all the way 
here?” I nodded, again like a little kid. 

I got down to serious running after 
Trees of Mystery, climbing the long 
mountain road dividing Crescent City 
from the southland. The fog was rolling 
up the mountainside and the evergreens 
seemed sculptured silhouettes. I wish I 
had had my camera with me at the time. 

When 1 reached the crest of the moun- 
tain it was raining, but I didn't care. 
Nothing could stop me. I would have 
loved to stay there, under the fog blan- 
kets and evergreens and redwoods. 

Within minutes I was going downhill. 
I could see Crescent City and Point St. 
George jutting into the ocean. Five miles 
to go. And farther off on the horizon I 
saw what I knew must be the Oregon 
coast. In my excitement I ran harder than 
ever. 1 was down close to sea level when 
I saw Mom and our red truck coming 
down the road. When she was close she 
yelled, "Just a little more!” She turned 
and headed back toward the city. 1 fol- 
lowed close behind, trying to stay up. 
When wc got within the city limits. Mom 
led me, as 1 ran behind, to the motel she 
had chosen for the night. My 45-mile day 
was over. 

At first I had planned only to run the 
length of California. Later I changed my 
mind. If l had kept to that first plan my 
journey would have been over on Aug. 
10. But I was glad 1 changed my mind, 
for there was much more to do. Over 
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1,000 miles were behind me, but I want- 
ed to see the rest through. 

Then I was at the state line. I ran across 
the border with all the grace and poise I 
could muster. Then I stopped and looked 
back. There lay the nation's third larg- 
est state. It had taken me 41 days to get 
to this spot. I was very proud of myself. 
I wanted to tell everyone what I had just 


done. But no one save Mom was there 
to see me. It was rather sad. 

Oregon 

Mom and I stopped to eat in Pistol Riv- 
er, a town with historical significance, 
although I can’t remember it now. Some- 
thing about a very bloody fight with 
Indians. 

Moving on, I had to climb up a 700- 
foot summit near Cape Sebastian. Close 
to the top there were lots of sheep graz- 
ing. They had either gotten loose from a 
ranch, or the hillside was part of the 
ranch. I didn't see any fences. I was glad 
for the signs along the coast of Oregon. 


They made good reading, since I was in- 
terested in how\he state had coitie to be. 
And the trivial little facts when taken to- 
gether gave me a fairly complete under- 
standing. If to no one else, they were of 
interest to me. 

We crossed the Rogue River and 
moved northward. My feet add lower 
legs were sore. The shoes 1 had worn 


through most of California had frayed 
to the point of pain. I had had to change 
them that morning, or at least one of 
them. Only one of the shoes was really 

bad. The other was still usable. So I put 
on one of the original shoes I had stuffed 
in the back of the car and one of the sec- 
ond pair. Not surprisingly, I ended up 
with what felt like shin splints or a crack- 
ing bone. It was hard to run. I had 
planned on buying a new pair of shoes 
somewhere; now I knew I would have 

to. And soon! I walked a ways to the 
campground that night because of the 
pain. But when it became dark I started 
to run fast. I found the campground not 


long after that. It was not until we 
reached Coos Bay that we found a sport- 
ing-goods store where I could buy some 
shoes. Mom had been there earlier in the 
day and had talked to the salesman, tell- 
ing him about our trip. Apparently that 
is not all she talked about, because when 
I got to the store there was a photog- 
rapher waiting. I had told Mom that I 
did not care to publicize my trip. I really 
didn't have a reason for this; only that I 
am on the shy side when it comes to talk- 
ing about myself. But I guess that can- 
not be all true. This story is witness to 
that. 

I consented to have my picture taken - 
And the story had already been filed, 
because Mom had blabbed everything. 
But I forgave her, admitting that it was 
exciting. 

After the pictures were taken I talked 
to the photographer, Jimi Lott. He used 
to live down in San Diego, so we soon 
had a good conversation going. Plus I 
was a budding photo nut, so photogra- 
phy was the leading, topic. As luck would 
have it, the shop had the type of shoes I 
wanted but not the size. Mom had over- 
looked that specification. I wanted the 
make of shoe I had been wearing through 
most of California. I wanted them bad 
enough to wait till I found some, pain or 
no pain. In the weeks to come I realized 
that 1 had made a mistake not buying 
another type. I never found what I want- 
ed. In Oregon I continued to run in my 
mismatched pair. 

We decided to take the next day off. 
We would wait and see how the article 
in the paper came out. It was a good al- 
ibi for our pestering consciences. 

The next morning I went back to the 
mall to shop and wait for the paper to 
come out. Just before noon I saw boys 
hawking papers. I bought one and quick- 
ly turned to the sports section. There, 
smack on the front page, was a picture 
of me sitting on the sidewalk in my worn 
shoes. This was the first time 1 had had 
my picture in the paper, so I was proud. 
And the story wasn’t bad, either, save for 
the few little mistakes that would matter 
to no one but myself. For the rest of the 
afternoon I strolled around town, half 
hoping someone would recognize me, 
and stop me and ask me questions. But 
it didn’t happen. I don't even think the 
man sitting across the other side of 
the mall, who would look at me occa- 
sionally, realized that I was the person 
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he was reading about in his newspaper. 

Mom bought 10 papers to send to 
people and to keep, and then, while tak- 
ing a picture of the sunset I bumped 
into Jimi Lott. I went over to his house 
and met his family. And of course we 
talked photography. He even let me slip 
an ultra-wide-angle lens on my camera 
and use it for a few shots. Then it was 
back "home.” Salad for dinner, dreams 
for sleep. 

On the way out of the Coos Bay area 
a couple of people recognized me from 
the newspaper and honked as they 
passed. I felt good about that; it was 
much nicer than having people yelling 
idiocies like "Run, run, run!” I will 
never understand why people do it. They 
must be extremely jealous. And there 
are an awful lot of jealous people around. 
I wish I had a dime for every one of 
them that I encountered; 1 would prob- 
ably be a rich man. 

Near Yachats I was nearly killed. I was 
running on the left side of the road, as 
usual. Suddenly a flashy-looking car 
came ripping down on me from behind. 

I didn't hear it till it was within a few 
feet. The jerk honked to scare me — and 
succeeded. His bumper was only inches 
from my legs. I quickly realized what he 
was doing — passing a car. Bui he went 
far over to the left purposely trying to 
frighten me. He came close to murder. 
The second he. or she, passed I yelled a 
line of obscenities going his way. I meant 
every word and sure hope he heard. The 
driver of the car that had been passed 
looked at me, and his face expressed ter- 
ror. I had been scared many times so far, 
but not like that. Jackass! 

On Aug. 21, near Lincoln City, I 
passed the 45th parallel. I stood on the 
exact center, between the equator and the 
North Pole. I just stood there thinking 
about how I had left my home south of 
the 33rd and had traveled only 12 par- 
allels since. 1 had four left to go before 
reaching the Canadian border on the 
49th parallel. It is a big world. 

Tillamook is the home of a world-fa- 
mous cheddar. It is said to be the best 
anywhere because it is made naturally, 
without any preservatives or other harm- 
ful chemicals. And Mom had been talk- 
ing with a man who knew the headman 
at the factory. He called his friend and 
told him about us; how I loved cheese 
and would be a good advertisement for 
hiscompany if a photographer were there 


to take pictures of me eating their prod- 
uct. The manager agreed and invited us 
to visit. I agreed, but was a little hesitant 
about getting my picture taken. 

However, our first stop in town was 
at a shoe shop. They had a pair at a bar- 
gain price: Sit. Back home the same 
shoes would cost close to SIS. These 
weren't the type I was looking for and 
not the right size, cither (they were 13s 
instead of 1 2s). But I needed shoes bad- 
ly and I took them. I also bought a cot, 
a little takc-apart type, to sleep on, 
because some nights the ground was wet 
or I was muscle-sore, and I did not feel 
like sleeping on the ground. 

I then proceeded to run to the cheese 
factory, which was only a few miles up 
the road. We went to the office to meet 
the boss. He was a nice guy, interested 
in what we were doing. But the photog- 
rapher hadn't shown up. I was glad about 
that. Mom told the manager how much 
I liked cheese so the man had the girls in 
the salesroom give me a five-pound loaf 
of the cheese which was worth S6. I 
thanked him very much. 

It was my half birthday that day; in 
other words, I was exactly 16 Vi. The 
cheese was a nice present. 

The land was getting woodsier, with 
more frequent stands of evergreens. 
There were not as many logging trucks 
as there were down south, and I was glad, 
for they make running on a two-lane 
highway risky. 

I continued to take my time getting 
anywhere. I enjoyed exploring. I would 
stop in a small store and buy an ice-cream 
cone. Or I would just sit and look at the 
boats in a harbor. 

I stopped at the perimeter of a high 
school near Manhattan Beach to watch 
the football team practice and the cross- 
country team work out. I wanted to talk 
to the runners and the coach to find out 
what their team was like and a million 
other things. I felt left out, even though 
1 didn't belong there. Finally I gave up 
and walked away from the place, won- 
dering if one of the guys would be run- 
ning the way I was, and would catch up 
with me and stop and talk. But this did 
not happen. 

Crossing A Bridge 
Beyond Astoria, the last city in Ore- 
gon, lay the mighty Columbia River, 
four miles wide. And beyond that lay 
the Evergreen State, Washington. I could 


see it from where I stood, green and 
lovely, waiting for me to prance my lit- 
tle feet on its surface. But I couldn't. 
Not at that moment, at least. For I had 
to find Mom. I had told her I would meet 
her at the Astoria post office. But when 
I went there she wasn't around. I waited 
and waited, wishing all the time 1 could 
be in Washington. 

I walked the city streets, up and down, 
looking everywhere with no luck. Just a 
lot of name-calling from dummies 
because I was the only one in town wear- 
ing running shorts. 1 got tired of it all, 
so I went into a bowling alley to escape. 
Out the window I saw our red truck go- 
ing by. I knew the way Mom drove by 
heart, and wasn't wrong. I sprinted from 
the building, chasing my mother up the 
street. I caught up and knocked on the 
window. She told me she had thought I 
wouldn't make it all the way to Astoria, 
so she had doubled back toward some 
of the towns we had passed. 

The main problem the following day 
was getting to Washington. I had been 
looking forward to the crossing at As- 
toria. The 4. 1 -mile bridge was the only 
means of crossing the Columbia. The fer- 
ry had been discontinued; besides, I 
couldn't take that if I were to run all the 
way. 

But at the tollbooth I was astonished 
to find out that pedestrians were not al- 
lowed on the bridge. I had to cross, I 
had to. I couldn't stop now. Mom and I 
talked to the fare collector about the rule. 
He said that was the rule, and that he 
couldn't change it. What could I do? The 
man suggested we go over and talk to an 
officer at the highway patrol headquar- 
ters. We did. He said he couldn't do a 
thing, and suggested trying harder to talk 
the toll collector into the crossing. 

I went back to the booth in the mid- 
dle of the roadway and waited, hoping 
to get a chance to talk to the man, who 
was busy doing his job. When the mo- 
ment came, I explained my situation, 
telling how 1 had run over 1 ,400 miles to 
get to that particular spot. I told him how 
the success of my journey depended on 
the bridge — and on him. One of my big- 
gest arguments about the rule was the 
fact that bikers were allowed to cross. 1 
explained that I could run as fast as most 
of them pedaled up the ramp of the 
bridge. The man pondered for a while, 
and finally gave in. He explained that the 
reason he was so reluctant was because 

continued 
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he would be responsible if 1 were to fall 
off the bridge. I assured him that I was 
an excellent swimmer, thanked him, and 
then asked Mom for some money to pay 
the fare across. He said to forget it. that 
he would never be able to explain it to 
his boss. 

Relieved of the pressure I had been 
feeling up to that moment. I started 
across. I nad a race with a little fishing 
boat traveling alongside the bridge. But 
to tell you the truth, the man in the boat 
never knew I was there until I had caught 
up and waved. At least I had won the 
race. And I was in the state of Wash- 
ington at last. 

And now I will tell you the honest 
truth. Had the toll collector not let me 
over the bridge, I would have swum 
across theColumbia. I really would have: 
and I would not have been afraid to. But 
I am glad he let me cross, for we didn’t 
have many towels that 1 could have used 
to dry off. 


Washington 

I traveled deep into Washington. As I ran 
I listened to the sounds of springs com- 
ing from the hillsides all around me. A 
little rain fell, giving life to the trees and 
the land. I climbed up. and I raced down. 
It was wonderfully enjoyable, because l 
knew where I was and how I had gotten 
there. I was Jim Dunn. Maybe I was the 
youngest person to ever run the distance. 
I didn't know, but somehow I wanted 
someone to know what I was doing. 

I passed a cyclist and said. "Hello. 
Where are you from?" Later I was glad 
I had uttered those words, for I found 
another friend through them. I don’t re- 
member his name, but I remember his 
merits well. He had been riding his bike 
from New Mexico to Canada, and was 
then heading to California We sat on the 
side of the road vigorously discussing our 
trips, each more interested in the other’s 
than his own. He was 26 and admired 
my confidence and fortitude. I admired 


him for his independence and courage. 
He would sleep anywhere, like in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies w here bears abound. Or 
he would just spend the night next to a 
well-traveled road. When we split up to 
go our own w-ays, his south, mine north. 
I felt a sense of loss. I could have talked 
all day to him. gathering information like 
a bee gathering pollen. But it was get- 
ting late and I had to make miles. So did 
he. 

I made it to the city of Tacoma on 
Sept. I. I had run much of the way on a 
road that wound through forests. I loved 
the land that I was in now, but it seemed 
I was never able to enjoy it as I should 
have, for that thought of "You must 
move on" was always in my head. 

The weather turned hot. It was the be- 
ginning of the Labor Day weekend. Peo- 
ple were moving north, heading to the 
mountains or to the ocean. 1 couldn’t 
blame them. It was the perfect day to 
go out and do something like that. 
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The road going south was just as 
crowded. Everyone was going some- 
where, it seemed. The miles to the Ta- 
coma Narrows bridge were tiring, but 
they went fast. I was now able to see 
Mount Rainier, a delight to the eyes. 1 
love the look of a mountain. It makes 
you give the planet Earth the respect 
you owe it. Things like that really let 
you know who's boss. After all, can a 
man build a Mount Rainier? Certainly 
not. And I would hate to see the day 
when he tries. 

Soon, I could see the towers of the 
Narrows bridge. Then I was there, and 
across. 

I met Mom at the base of the bridge 
in a park. She had gotten us a motel in 
downtown Tacoma, still seven miles 
away. We talked about the bridge and 
how much it looked like the Golden 
Gate. Only the Narrows bridge was 
green, not orange like the Gate. It was 
pretty, even if it was manmade. 


I took my time running to the motel, 
mainly because I love to look around. I 
passed a stadium where a crowd was 
flocking to see a baseball game. 1 ran 
through a small section of thick trees. 
Then came the houses and buildings, ev- 
erything a city has. Cars, roads galore, 
and now, a real freeway. It was Inter- 
state 5. the same freeway that passes no 
more than a quarter mile from my home 
in Del Mar. I hadn’t seen this freeway 
since leaving San Clemente on the fifth 
of July. It seemed strange that this hunk 
of concrete would bring me within a spit 
of my home. 

1 went to bed happy, in my 40-mile 
mood. I had gone that far this day, and 
would do the same the next. Just ahead 
was Seattle, another landmark of the trip. 

The next day I arranged to meet Mom 
near the Scattle-Tacoma International 
Airport. I wanted to take a side trip to 
sec the facility. Through all the hard 
going 1 never lost my interest in air- 


ports, and planned on seeing this one. 

When 1 got to the Sca-Tac Airport, I 
couldn't find Mom. I knew she was near- 
by, but I didn't know where, for we 
hadn't really picked a spot where we 
would meet. I decided to tour the air- 
port before spending more time search- 
ing for her. 

Finally I went back to Highway 99 that 
ran parallel to the airport, looking for 
Mom. I didn't have any luck and didn’t 
know what to do. I went back and forth. 
Still no luck. So 1 decided I would go on 
to Seattle and worry about it later. I 
wanted to get to Seattle before night 
came. As I ran I expected Mom to come 
driving by any minute, but she never did. 
1 would stop every so often and look to 
the south, to see if she was coming. But 
she never did. Before I knew it I saw the 
famous Space Needle in the distance. It 
was another landmark to be passed. Al- 
though I was worried about Mom, I was 
thrilled to be near the Needle. It wasn't the 
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piece of metal itself, but just the fact that 
I was there, under my own steam. It had 
taken two months. 

I went into the city, where there were 
thousands of people doing different 
things. I guess that I looked pretty dumb 
in my little shorts, for I received some 
weird stares. But I was too happy— and 
worried— to bother. I walked along the 
streets, going up and down, trying to 
get used to the place. I headed for the 
Seattle Center, where the l%2 World’s 
Fair had been held. It was also the place 
where the Needle is. I wanted to see 
that up close. 

When I got there, people were going 
every which way. It was the Labor Day 
weekend. I wandered fora long time, just 
looking at all of the different things peo- 
ple were doing and buying. It got to be 
too much for me. and I foolishly spent 
my last quarter on a very small ice-cream 
cone. It was all I would have to cat that 
night, it was tasty, but it was gone too 
soon, before I could really get the plea- 
sure out of it. 

I called the police department and ex- 
plained to the lady on the phone what 
the situation was. I told her if Mom 
should call and inquireabout me, I would 
be at the Center. Although I told her ev- 
erything necessary, I still don't think that 
she understood what I was trying to say, 
which was simply. I want my Mommy. 

I sal under the Space Needle, waiting 
for Mom to show up. 1 sat and sat, hop- 
ing that she would have talked to the po- 
lice. and come to get me. But she didn't. 
I sat there until the place closed. She 
hadn't come, and it looked as if she 
wasn't going to. I decided to go to the 
police station downtown. 

I didn't have any idea where it was, 
but I was determined to find it. Because 
I am on the shy side, I didn't ask anyone 
where the station was, just headed to- 
ward what I felt looked like official build- 
ings. Those buildings were just banks or 
office buildings. I walked around some 
other buildings, but still no luck in find- 
ing the police station. Maybe the city 
didn't have one. I walked into an all- 
night bail bondsman's office. I asked him 
where the P.D. was. He pointed his fin- 
ger to the building across the street. I had 
walked past it several limes, even though 
there was a large enough sign that said 
police above the door. 

I went in, and found the lost-and- 
found desk, I gave the sergeant the in- 


formation I had given the lady on the 
phone. A couple of minutes later a phone 
rang. The officer's face lit up as he said, 
"Yes, he is sitting right here," I had 
found her. or she had found me, or they 
had found us, or whatever. The impor- 
tant thing was that Mom could stop wor- 
rying, for I knew she must have been 
doing just that. It was close to 2 a.m. 

Me Murray 

Mom and I next headed north of Ever- 
ett. For the most part it wasapretly road. 
I was back out in the land again. There 
weren't as many pine trees as before, but 
it was beautiful. At McMurray, I had a 
pleasant change of pace. As I was pass- 
ing a farmhouse some kids came up and 
asked w hat I was doing. I told them. They 
then asked me if I was a track star. I could 
have misled them, but I wasn't the type 
to pretend to be something I am not. I 
told them no, but I wouldn't mind being 
one. I told them that I was just like them, 
human. Only 1 had a dream, a great de- 
sire. I urged them to try to do something 
that others would call foolish, for they 
would be much happier. They followed 
me fora while, but they could not keep 
up and turned back. For a minute, I felt 
like Peter Pan. 

Along parts of the road, I would pick 
wild fruit. There were many apple and 
plum trees. I stocked up on the various 
natural goodies. I probably could have 
lived off the land for months there, with- 
out ever having to travel more than a 
mile. 

Canada 

Sept. 7. It had cleared. The sun was shin- 
ing as if just for me. Like God in Gen- 
esis, I was pleased. The rain clouds that 
had dominated the sky were gone. 

As l left Bellingham l carried a Xerox 
of a county map. I would need it to find 
my way along the country roads that 
were otherwise unmarked. 

I met Mom on the outskirts of Bell- 
ingham. and we made our last safety 
checks. I assured her I was feeling O.K., 
and she assured me she knew the way 
and was O.K. herself. She left for the 
town of Blaine. 20 miles for her, 22 for 
me. I watched the red truck as it pulled 
out of sight. It was leaving me behind 
for the last time. Now all I had to do 
was run to where that little truck was go- 
ing. After that it would be over. 

I carefully followed the county roads 


on the map. In the distance I could sec 
the mountains I knew to be within Can- 
ada. And with every step I got closer. I 
could smell victory closing in. 

I raced a horse and buggy along the 
road near Ferndale. The driver didn't 
seem to notice me till he had finally 
turned into his driveway. I kept up a 
steady pace with the animal. I tried hard, 
but I wasn't able to pass the horse. 

Near a high school a bystander asked 
if I were a student there. The question 
reminded me of the date, for I would soon 
be a student. But for the time being I 
was a runner and put all other thoughts 
out of my head. I wanted my mind to be 
clear to reflect and ponder the events that 
had happened in the last two months of 
my life. 

The land around me was magnificent. 
And now it seemed even better. I would 
have to grasp the sights 1 saw and hold 
them, in hopes that one day I would be 
able to savor them in my memory. I was 
closing in on Blaine. It was within sight. 
Only a couple of miles. 

As I drew closer. I wanted to cry, to 
weep, to yell or scream — some sort of 
emotional release. But it wouldn't come. 
It just stayed in my head. Within the last 
5.280 feet, my head was on fire like a 
man feeling his life coming to an end. 
everything that had happened to me on 
the trek passed through my mind. I was 
ablaze with the joys and the pains. Ev- 
erything was there. 

I could sec the Peace Arch in the dis- 
tance The Peace Arch, that gleaming 
white memorial to the continued peace 
between two great countries, marked the 
border, the nation's line, the 49th par- 
allel and the realization of a dream. 

Mom had not found the actual bound- 
ary line yet. and as I passed her she yelled 
for me to wait. But no single power on 
the face of the earth could have stopped 
me then. I hoped that Mom would un- 
derstand as 1 sped past her. determined. 

I raced on to the green grass on which 
the memorial rested. Proudly, 1 ran 
straight, with a single spot on the grass 
in my mind. An invisible line stretched 
before my coasting body. 

And then that line was broken, and I 
w as over. I was in Canada. And the jour- 
ney was over. 

I stood there on Canadian soil, 
catching my breath. I was alone, no one 
had seen me. no one was there. I was 
alone. end 
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Who makes the difference 
between roads that hold you up 
and roads that hold up? 



Extremes of weather and 
heavy traffic take their toll on 
straining roadbeds. Convent- 
ional repairs crack premature- 
ly. Dangerous potholes 
reappear, and repairs must be 
made again. Tax dollars spent 
again. And traffic must wait 
again. 


One year after paving 
with a new asphalt 
treatment, road surfaces 
show no distress from 
weather and wear. 

Petromat® fabric used as a 
paving underliner prevents 
highways from settling by 
stopping water seepage into 
roadbeds. And it provides 
more economical use of 
asphalt by giving it tensile 
strength. Making it work 
harder and last longer. In all 
kinds of weather. 

And who developed this 
tax saving road toughenerP 
The same company that 
makes fine products for 
your car. 

The Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 



The Performance 
Company 



Inexpensive calculators 
don’t have to come 
from cheap companies. 

Today a lot of companies that sell calculators spend more 
money on advertising than they spend on service. 

And you pay the price. 

Not so with The Calculator Company. We not only sell 
our products in 365 Monroe owned offices, we also guar- 
antee to fix anything we sell or replace it with a loaner in 
one business day. 

That's this year, and next year. And every year for as long 
as you own a Monroe calculator. 

To this we add the secret that has made us number one. 

Choice. 

' Starting as low as $79.95 for our Model 30 or for pennies 
a day our Model 410 budget display or our Model 1305 
budget printer. But your choice doesn’t end there. It goes on. 

To the largest line of electronic calculators in the world. 

Because the closer we can fit your needs, the less you 
end up spending in the long run. And that's the real difference 
between inexpensive and cheap. 

Complete details are as close as your phone. Just call 
your local man from Monroe, or return the coupon. Then 
sit back and leave the rest to us. 
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Monroe, 

The Calculator Company 
550 Central Avenue 
Orange, New Jersey 07051 

□ Yes, I’d like to see the New Monroes. 

□ Yes, I'm interested, please send 
complete information. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

Phone 

City 

State _ Zip 

MONROE 

The Calculator Company. 
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“Nikita Khrushchev once warned that he might some day rise 
from the grave and tell his tale, despite the silence imposed 
on him by the men who forced him into retirement. 



‘Now Khrushchev makes good on his 


Perhaps he knew he was dying. Perhaps that is why the second 
volume of Khrushchev Remembers is candid in a way the 
first volume could not be. But what is definite is that The Last 
Testament , tape-recorded after the publication of the first volume 
is more frank, more spontaneous than its predecessor. In it, 
Khrushchev is no longer in Stalin's shadow, but at center stage. 
And in it, as in no other book, can be found his own most 
intimate thoughts about his country and the mistakes of his 
successors; about the world leaders he knew: about disarma- 
ment. detente, and his visions of the world's future. 

“Authentic, instantly recognizable 
Khrushchev, and immensely valuable as 
the only top-level record from the leader 
of a still secretive superpower. In per- 
sonal terms it is a last act of defiance by 
a deposed leader who made history and 
was determined not to take his memories 
of that history to the grave with him. - 
— John Barkham. San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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Illustrated with photographs 
A Featured Alternate of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
$12.95 at all bookstores 


Little, Brown and 



What’s the call? 

You’re up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
Two minutes to go in the game. You trail 17-16, but have 
a drive going . . . down to their 44. It’s 3rd and 8. A field- 
goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from outside 
the 40. 

What’s the call? A trap up the middle for better field 
position? An end sweep? A medium pass? (What if 
they come with the blitz? Ihey could nail you fora big 
loss and it’s goodbye, fied-goal!) Maybe the screen 
or a short pass would go. Or maybe now's the time to 
gamble everything, and throw The Bomb! 

Only one thing IS certain, now's the time to get hold 
of the all-new Sports Illustrated Pro Football Game, 
Paydirt !- set up the situation -and find out! 

You be the quarterback! 

To create Paydirt! we’ve scouted all 26 pro teams. 
We’ve determined their strengths and weaknesses on 
offense, defense and special teams. And we've con- 
verted all this information into simple-to-use Play / 
Action Charts that put you right down on the playing 
field at the Los Angeles Coliseum... at RFK Stadium 
in Washington . .at Three Rivers Stadium in Pittsburgh 
... up in the "thin air" at Mile High Stadium. Denver. . 
in the Ice Box at Minnesota's Metropolitan Stadium., 
or in the sun at the Orange Bowl in Miami . all around 
the NFL . . . as quarterback of your favorite pro teams! 

These charts are your tickets to action. With them 
you can call all the shots -on offense and defense - 
for every pro squad. With them you can feel the crunch 
of the Minnesota blitz . the power of the Washington 
ground attack, .the thrill of completing the bomb for 
a game-breaking TD against Miami’s great "No Name" 
defense! You can replay the complete pro season, 
playoffs, Super Bowl . . .until your team wins it all! 

So don't delay. Get in on the action of Paydirt! today 
To order, use the coupon at right. (But don't stop there! 
Order our College Football Game, too . and save 
$4.00 in the bargain!) 


Enjoy Bowl-Bound !- the SI College Football Game-too! 



Here's the only game that lets you share in the excitement of 
College Football USA. as you quarterback your favorite 
ollege team to The 
vlational Champion- 
ship! Bowl -Bound 1 
plays like Paydirt! 
. . demands the 
same kind of foot- 
ball savvy, and 
is every bit as exciting! With it you can quarterback these 
32 super teams: 


Air Force 70 
Alabama 06 
Arkansas '69 
Army 66 
Dartmoulh 70 
Florida '69 
Georgia 68 
Georgia Tech '66 


LSU 69 
Michigan 69 
Michigan Slate '66 
Minnesota '60 
Mississippi '61 
Missouri 69 
Navy '63 
Nebraska ?0 


Northwestern 70 
Notre Dame 66 
Ohio State 68 
Oklahoma '67 
Penn State '69 
Princeton 65 
F\irdue '66 
Stanlord 70 


Syracuse 66 
Tennessee 70 
Texas '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
Washington 60 
Wisconsir 62 
Yale '68 


Special Offer. . . Buy Both Games . . . Save $4.00! 

Paydirt! and the SI College Football Game cost $9.95 each 
(plus 50« postage & handling) but you can now buy tooth 
games at our Special Offer price of $16.90. To order, send 
the coupon below along with your check or money o'der to. 
Sports Illustrated Games, Box 619, Radio City Station. New 
York 10020, 


These exciting games are distributed at retail by April House, 
Inc., of Lenexa. Kansas. Look for the aprilQ house display at 
fine retailers in your area 


COUPON 


Sports Illustrated Games 

Box 619* Radio City Station. New York. NY 10020 
I Send me the following Sports Illustrated Gamefs) 

J PAYDIRT I, The New SI Pro Football Game @ $9 95 (plus 

I 50« postage and handling) 

| BOWL-BOUND !, The SI College Football Game @ S9 95 

j (plus 50« postage and handling) 

SI Football Special(s) both PAYDIRT! and BOWL- 

BOUNDI-a $2090 value-for only $1690 postoaid. 
My check □ or money order □ for $ is enclosed. 


Name 

Address 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 28-Aug. 3 


oic v cling St A N'OVARRA, ■<( I lint. Mich., up- 
*et defending ntlist ;md current world champion 
Sheila Young in the women'' spiuil Iiii.iI at the Na- 
tional Track Championship' in Norllihrook. III. 
RAI I’ll I III KRIO. ol I itrranse. ( aht . ssore.l a 
double in men's competition, winning the 4.IMXI- 
meter pursuit and the 10- mile race in 20:17.157. 

BOATING I 1 NN Will JAMS piloted his 61-foot 
sloop /torn / 1 to lirsi place in the l'0-niilc Chicago* 
to-Mackinac I'l.llld race It.ira II \ elapsed time of 
41 Vi hours was corrected to 17 4S 

BILLY MARI IN. of < lark. N I . drove re 

llutlter lo Melon m the Cedar I’nint Gi.uul Na- 
tional Otlshoic I’owerhoat Race oil I ake I rie </><kv 
20). 

BOXING JOSL NAI’OI I S, of Mexico, retained Ins 
world welterweight crown w III. a mnlh-iouml I SO 
oser Hedgcition Lew is. m Mexico C iiv I/’ulv /'). 

PRO FOOTBALL M I l< 
sparse crowds and picket hues marked the opening 
of the Nl I pteseason schedule, altendanec a'erae- 
ing about one-ihud ol capacity at most games. I os 
Angeles heal C lesel.uul 24 71 on a field goal h> Wl I. 
reieet lloh Thomas. New I ngland defeated the Red- 
skins 71 16 iii Iioiii ol I6.4H I Washington fans, and 
Green Bas, plaving helore 10.11*’ in llullalo, won 
16-13. I lie Jets whipped IXtns el 4 1 l*’. Oakland I'eal 
Dallas 77 7, and I’itlshmgh defeated New Orleans 
76-7, Miami, tickling a poor facsimile of ns Super 
Bowl team, lost lo Cincinnati l‘) 13, Houston look 
the (ii.uiis I r. 7. Ailanl.i dele.iled Philadelphia 
2 ) 7. S>. Louis nipped Chicago 10 7 and San Diego 
beat San I rancisco 20-6. 

Wit Ivon without a strike, attendance was down 
as Chicago and Birmingham remained the only un- 
defeated teams. The lire braised the ll.iwau.ms 
A 3 2'*. and the Americans derailed ihc Detroit 
Wheels 21 IS. Houston pul out the I londa Blazers 
7 6. and the Philadelphia Bell took its toll on Port- 
land 25 7. while the New York Slurs dazzled Jack- 
sonville 24 16. and Memphis eclipsed the Southern 
California Sun 25 1 5. 

golf VICTOR R I (.A LA DO scored a win worth 
*40,000 in the S200.000 Pleasant Valles Classic in 
Sullon. Mass. Regal Ido carded a twn-uiider-p.il 6*> 
for a 27K total, one stroke less than Tom Wetskopf. 
SANDRA HAT NIL won the Cicorgc Washington 
Classic and *5,7(H) .it Huldc-n Springs Country Club 
in Horsham. Pa., with a 54-holc total of 213. 

The t -S.. led by Anne Sander and Jane Booth, de- 
leuted ( ircul Britain 13 5 in the biennial Curtis Cup 
women's amateur matches.it the San I rancisco Gulf 
Club for its eighth straight victory. 


HARNESS RACING ARMBRO M SRI I (VI 201, 
driven by Waller Paisley, won the $50,000 second 
leg . *l the tJ S Pacing Championship ai Spoilsman's 
Park in Chicago. He covered the mile in 1:57 with 
Otaro Hanover and Sir Dalrac less than a length 
behind. 

HORSE RACING HOI DING PATTI RN ($16. KOI, 
Mike Mice'll up. held oil little Current at the 
wire to win the SIOU.UlHi Monmouth Invitational 
Handicap for 3->car-sihJs at Monmouth Park. 
He covered the I's miles in l:4‘** . 
l athi Pincay Jr. guided IRI JIT (S7 40) to a track 
record 1:47 tor I 1 , miles In the S50.000 Whitney 
-Stakes, run ihrough rain and mud at Saratoga. In- 
furiator was second by a neck. 

MOTOR SPORTS \set.igmg I I 7 37 mph in a I errari 
II2B.CLAT R I C.A/ZOM ol Switzerland won the 

1 uropcan Grand Pri\ at the Nurhurgnng in West 
Germany. South Attica's Jody Scliccktei. who es- 
tablished a new lap record of 7 I I I lor the 14.2- 
mtle circuit, was second in an I ll'-l srrell-l ord 007. 
UK HARD PI TTY averaged 115.585 mph in Ins 
Dodge to win the rain-interrupted and shortened 
(4S0 miles instead of 5(H) > $100,000 NASCAR 
Grand National inaugural at Pennsylvania's Poco- 
no International Raceway. 

SKEET SHOOTING NOIL WINTERS, of Balti- 
more. won the All-Around title at the world cham- 
pionship held in San Antonio (/’age -’.’I. 

soccer With five playoff berths vtill unclaimed. 
NASI, action moved into Ils final week. Miami and 
Baltimore, locked in a tight battle for the I. astern 
Division spot, hoth won last week. The Toros de- 
feated Dallas 1-0 in overtime, and lialiimorc came 
hack from a scoreless lirst half to lop Toronto 3 2. 
Los Angeles continued to lead the Western Divi- 
sion. despite a 3-1 loss lo Vancouver, Second-place 
Sjii Jose split a pair ol games, defeating Si I ouis 

2 0, then being upset 1 2 by Washington before a 
sellout crowd of I ‘*,478 in San Jose. Seattle remained 
in the Western lace alter shutting out Rochester 2- 0 . 
Boston dropped Philadelphia 10 to strengthen its 
Northern Division lead over Toronto and Roches- 
ter. Toronto was l-l in He breakers with New York, 
losing 3-2 before winning 2- I. Only Dallas is a play- 
off certainty with an insurmountable* Central Divi- 
sion lead ihai was enhanced by its 2 0 victory over 
second-place St. Louts, 

swimming Australia's JLNNT Tl KHALI low- 
ered her pending women's world record ol 16:43.4 
in the I.5ff0-meter freestyle, swimming the distance 
in 16:30.28 at the Los Angeles Invitational, 


TRACK & FIELD — RICK WOlll lit II R SCI a world 
record in the 1.000-mcter run with a 2T .*.'* clocking 
at the Marlin I u i her King Games in Oslo, Nor- 
way. Ideal conditions and a blistering early pace 
helped Wohlhuter shave 2. 1 seconds oil the old mark 
set last year bv Dame M.ilan of South Afric t. 
DWIGHT S I ONI S cleared 7 5 V In uni the high 
jump, hut failed lo clear 7 7" in a hid to surpass his 
world record. Marts l n\uoti ran his fastest mile 


since I’)/ 1 13:56.6). hut was narrowly dclcaicd by 
Norway's KNI I KVAI HI IM. who won m 1 51* 2 
as five runners finished under four minutes. A ma- 
jor upset was RALPH MANN'. 4*U> victory over 
Jim Bolding in die 4110-nictcr hurdles while MAR- 
1 1 1 A W A I NON cipialcd her Ameliean record ol 
21 ' 7* in (he long jump. 


At Gateshead. I ngland BRI NDAN I ON 1 1 R de- 
lighted Ins hometown Ians by bteaktng the world 

malice erased the previous mark of 7:37.6 set by 
Belgium's I unci Pulteinans in I*) 72, 


ANV» HN GAT HVA RV V>. Sweden, dipped one 
second oil' his I uropcan record for the 3,<XKi.mctcr 
steeplechase with an *5:14.2 clocking in Helsinki. 
Americans established three stadium records at 
the annual I mp.ssalla meet "• tsarist wl. Sweden. 
Ml \l Wll t I AMS ran the IlKl melers in 10 Hal. 
while CHARI I S TOM I R look the 110 high hur- 
dles in 13.6, and AI I I LL RBAC II won the shot- 
put with a 70’ throw. 


mileposts LNGAGID: STAN SMITH, co- 
ranked No. I I S tennis player, and MARJORY 
L. GLNGLI R. I*’?2 captain of Princeion's wom- 
en's tennis squad and a spoils promotion direelor 
for the Sea Pines Company of I < ■ I toil Head. S.t .. 
with which Smith is associated. 

NAM I- D JIM HARDY, to skipper Southern ( ro is. 
the Australian 17-niclcr yacht that hopes to chal- 
lenge lor the America's Cup in September. Hardy, 
a former world champion in tile 5.5-mctcr class, was 
at the helm of (irrlrl // in her I ‘>70 hid for the cup. 
RLSIGNLD: As basketball coach at Iowa State. 
MACKS JOHN. 54, because of illness. John look 
oser ihc Cyclones in 1**71 alter I seasons at Drake, 
where he was voted NCAA loach ol the Tear in 
1**60. Ills career record was 53*1-224. and three of 
his Drake teams played in the NCAA tournament. 
SIGNLD: RICK LORZANO. 45. as coach of Ihc 
Detroit I ions, replacing Don McCafferiy who died 
two weeks ago of a heart attack. I orzano was head 
coach at the Naval Academy bcloic coming to the 
Lions in 15*73 lo direct ihe offensive backtield. 
SOLD: The NBA Detroit Pistons, for S8.I million, 
by Owner i red Zollncr to a group ol nine business- 
men headed by Detroit executives William M. Da- 
vidson and Herbert Tyner. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



JIM STREATER. 16, it 

sophomore at Sylva- 
W glister High in Sylva, 
VC'., played shortstop 
and hatted .47$ to pace 
Ins baseball team to the 
state AA championship 
while also running on 
the school track team. 
His best limes were 9.9 
in the 100-yard dash 
and 22 2 m the 220. 



BECKI HAMBLIN, I I. 

of Roy, Utah, who has 
been tumbling lor only 
a year and a half, won 
the 1 1 12-year-old age- 
group title and placed 
second m the open class 
of the World Age- 
Group Tumbling and 
Trampoline Champi- 
onships held in San 
Francisco. 



WAYNE JACKSON. ,3'J, 
of Hampton, Va., u 
two-time state amateur 
titlist, won the Peninsu- 
la Amateur (roll' Cham- 
pionship for the I Oth 
consecutive year and 
record I 1 1 h time 
shooting a ono-under- 
par 143 for .36 holes 
over the Newport News 
lYa.J municipal course. 



DIANA CHALFIE, 14, of 

Indianapolis, placed 
lirst in 10 events at the 
Jordan YMC A Invita- 
tional swim meet. -She 
took, gold medals in the 
100-, 200- and 400-me- 
ter freestyle, 100 and 
200 backstroke. I(X) 
and 200 butterfly, the 
200 individual medley 
and two relays. 



CRAIG MEYERS, 10. to- 
taled 40 goals and 1 .3 as- 
sists in 25 games for the 
Annandale (Va.) Boys' 
Club's Red Rebels soc- 
cer team. Meyers led 
the Rebels to the Fair- 
fax County league title, 
the Metropolitan D.C. 
Soccer Cup and the 
Brick Town, NJ. soc- 
cer championship. 



JOHN E. DOBROTH, 3.3, 
a deputy district attor- 
ney in Ventura. Calif., 
bettered the world high- 
jump record for his age 
group with a leap of 
6' l0*/a" at the Senior 
Olympics track meet at 
UC at Irvine. The old 
mark of <>' X" was set m 
1970 by Britain's Craw- 
ford Fairbrothcr. 
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STRIKE TALK 

Sir: 

I find it very disappointing that most peo- 
ple seem to have no sympathy for the play- 
ers in the NFL strike and side almost com- 
pletely with the owners (Star-Struck Canton, 
Aug. 5). 1 feel compelled to speak out in fa- 
vor of the players. 

The press and the public by and large sec 
the NFL players as spoiled, rich and greedy 
with no loyalty whatsoever to the home team 
or to the fans who pay to see them. They see 
the fans as the ultimate victims, robbed of 
the pleasure of attending professional sports 
events by the sheer callousness and avarice 
of the players. Whatever happened, they ask. 
to the good old days when loyalty and pride 
were stronger incentives than money and a 
player considered himself lucky to become 
that idol of millions, a professional athlete? 

While it is indeed unfortunate that pro- 
fessional sport has become so involved with 
monetary issues, the inescapable fact is that 
sport is a business, and it is unfair to blame 
this development on the athletes alone. Ath- 
letes arc no more than one component in a 
complex of factors that have contributed to 
the currcni situation. 

Apparently the public does not realize how 
professional sports are operated off the play- 
ing field. The fans demand total loyalty from 
a player no matter what the personal cost, 
yet the owners, despite their aggrieved de- 
nials, are the first to discard loyalty in favor 
of money when it comes to dealing with their 
players. There arc very few, if any, owners 
in professional sports who actually take into 
consideration loyalty and pride in their deal- 
ings; profit, and profit alone, is the overrid- 
ing consideration. 

The demands of professional athletes for 
more freedom within their trade are at the 
very least worth listening to. 

Cindy Vroom 

San Jose, Calif. 

Sir: 

The football players at Elmore County 
High School hope the NFL players' strike 
will not end too soon. It has been a source of 
great amusement to us. We have enjoyed a 
few light moments by threatening our head 
coach with walking off and striking in the 
same manner as the pros. We arc paid noth- 
ing. we receive few benefits and we don't even 
know what they mean by freedom. We play 
because we love football. Too bad all the 
strikers can't suffer losing seasons this year. 

Tom Coram 

Eclectic, Ala. 

Sir: 

For the life of me I cannot understand the 
NFL players' rabid opposition to the "Ro- 


zelle Rule.” Any NFL player worth his salt 
was paid a substantial bonus to sign when 
drafted. Why should an owner give him up 
without compensation? 

George F. Platts 

Ormand Beach, Fla. 

Sir: 

Pro football owners and players alike 
should know that their antics have led me 
to refuse an offer of season tickets, an offer 
I’ve eagerly awaited while languishing on the 
49cr waiting list. 

James D. Anderson 

San Francisco 
Sir: 

Being an avid reader of SI, I have always 
considered it to be excellent. That is until I 
read the article on the WFL ( Ball That Glit- 
ters May Be Gold, July 22). I have watched 
the first two WFL televised games, and those 
will be my last. I play football at North Col- 
lege Hill High School, and our team is worth 
more space in your magazine than any WFL 
team. Instead of glamorizing this bush 
league, why not write about the 28 veteran 
Cincinnati Bengals who cared enough about 
football to defy this stupid NFLPA strike? 
These men are the real heroes of the game, 
Brad Lozier 

Cincinnati 

Sir: 

In your article Solidarity with Solidity 
(July 15) you claimed, "The NFL Players 
Association called a strike and became the 
first group of professional athletes ever to 
picket their employers." The least you could 
do is give credit where it is due. The first 
group was made up of the veteran players of 
the Canadian Football League, who went on 
strike a month before the NFL players did. 

Another first for the CFL is that it man- 
aged to settle differences before the regular 
scason was affected. A third first is that dur- 
ing the strike the CFL still managed to put 
on its All-Star Game. 

Randy Magnus 

Weston, Ontario 

SMOKE SIGNALS 

Sir: 

Every summer we here in Ohio have a 
standing joke that perhaps this will be the 
year we have an "all-Ohio World Series." 
The Cincinnati Reds {Beware the Dudes in 
the Red Hats, June 24) arc usually a sure bet 
to overtake whomever they happen to be 
trailing at the All-Star break. Wc expect that. 
The joke lies in the fact that the Cleveland 
Indians ( Whooping It Up with the Indians, 
July 29) have never fared as well. The Tribe 
has often had trouble overtaking anybody. 


either before or after the All-Star break. 

But not so this year. The Indians are alive 
and well and headed for first place. In fact, 
maybe the people of Ohio will be spending 
a few early October days taking short drives 
into cither Cleveland or Cincinnati to watch 
the master, Gaylord Perry, battle the hus- 
tler. Pete Rose. And won't that be a sweet 
joke on us! 

John Waiker 

Marysville. Ohio 

DFTS 

Sir: 

Ted St. Martin's suggestion (Scorecard, 
July 29) that there is a place in basketball for 
the designated free-throw shooter is in no 
sense innovative. For approximately the first 
20 years of this century that wascxaclly what 
basketball had. Until the 1923-24 season one 
player was permitted to shoot all free throws 
for his team. This led to some prodigious 
scoring feats in a time when the averages of 
most players were far below today's marks. 
For most of the period in which this rule 
was in effect, free throws were awarded not 
only for personal fouls but also for what are 
now known as violations, such as traveling 
with the ball and double dribbling. 

At Kansas, which has one of the richest 
basketball traditions in the country, the list 
of alltimc single-game high scorers includes 
the name of Lefty Sproull, who in 1913 
scored 40 points against Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis. Only Wilt Chamberlain, 
Clyde Lovellettc. Bud Stallworth. B. H. Born 
and Walt Wesley ever scored more points in 
a single Kansas game. Jo Jo While never did. 
Sproull did it on 14 field goals and 12 free 
throws. He still holds the alltimc Kansas free- 
throw record for conference games with 279. 

The alltime Kansas single-game frec- 
throw record goes all the way back to 191 1, 
when Vern Long, the designated free-throw 
shooter (although of course he wasn't called 
that ) scored 22 against the Kansas City Ath- 
letic Club. My recollection is that the rule 
was changed to pul more of a premium on 
versatility. Now the trend seems to be to go 
the other way, as witness not only the des- 
ignated hitter but the suggestion for desig- 
nated base runners. 

Ted O'Liary 

Fairway, Kans. 


As an avid basketball player, fan and con- 
scientious free-throw shooter, I wasextreme- 
ly interested in your item on Ted St. Martin 
and his record of 281 consecutive free throws. 
This is an amazing feat; however, for some 
time I have been under the impression that 
the official record for most consecutive free 
throws was 499, set by Harold (Bunny) Lev- 
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itt in 1935. I am now curious as to which of 
these is the record to shoot for. 

Jack Stewart 

Browns Mills, N.J. 

• Try for Levitt’s.— ED. 

TALE TOLD OUT OF SCHOOL 

Sir: 

Concerning your article on Del Miller 
( Shrewdest Rube Around, July 29 ), about 18 
years ago a colleague of mine told the fol- 
lowing story on herself. 

Miller was a member of a junior high so- 
cial studies class she was teaching. The pu- 
pils were given the assignment of choosing a 
vocation they would like to follow, doing re- 
search on it and writing a report on their 
choice. When my friend saw that Miller had 
written about horses, she went to the prin- 
cipal for advice. Should she accept this 
paper? Was raising horses a serious vocation? 
The principal advised her to accept the pa- 
per since Del's grandfather did have horses 
on his farm, and with some misgivings she 
gave Del credit for it. 

She thought it was a good joke on herself 
when she later followed Del's career in har- 
ness racing. If she were living today she 
would really laugh at her own misgivings. I 
wonder if anyone else in that junior high class 
followed the vocation he or she wrote about. 
Surely no one could have been more success- 
ful than Mr. Miller. 

Elizabeth W. Strohm 

Johnstown, Pa. 

PRINCIPAL OBJECTION 

Sir: 

Is it a trend or a sign of the times? In one 
issue (July 29) I find Alvin Dark speaking 
"darkly," Pincus Sober speaking "soberly," 
and A1 DeRogatis being "derogated." Some- 
where 1 had truly expected to find Myron 
Cope “coping." Or did I miss it? 

Merle G. Fitzgerald 
Principal 

Chelsea High School 

Chelsea, Vt, 

FAIR STARTS 

Sir: 

The recent Scorecard item "Off the 
Mark" (June 24) gave a typical uneducated 
track fan's opinion of the starter. Contrary 
to the author's feelings, starting is a very se- 
rious business, and to label all starters 
"prima donnas" is bush. 

The real prima donnas are the not-quite- 
great sprinters who are trying to upset the 
world-class dash men as well as harass the 
starters. With the new false-start rule, this 
problem of undue delay will soon be 
corrected. 

This year's NCAA championships had 
two of the nation's finest starters. I've had 
the pleasure of working with both of these 
continued 
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RED BARON RECIPE 

I'/i oz. Seagrams Gin, 

I'/i oz. orange juice, 
wedge of lime, 
dash of grenadine. 


Seagrams Extra Dry. 

The perfect martini gin. Perfect all ways 


Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 




Model of floating 
nuclear power plant 
moored inside heavy 
concrete breakwater a 
few miles from land. 


Drott Division of Tenneco's Jl Case 
manufactures heavy construction 
machinery such as this Cruz-CraneJ" 


Cutaway view ot a 
catalytic converter 
which will help purity 
auto exhaust emissions. 
Tenneco's Walker 
Manufacturing is now 
producing these con- 
verters for new auto- 
mobiles at a new plant 
in Ohio. 


Offshore floating nuclear 
power plants will appear 
as a silhouette on the hori- 
zon from ocean beaches. 

This offshore location 
offers an alternate to site 
problems in congested 
areas along our coastline. 


Tenneco's natural gas 
pipeline system, the 
largest in the nation, 
delivers clean burning 
energy to utilities 
serving 25 states with 
134 million population. 


- 


USS California is the latest nuclear-powered ship 
built for the Navy by Tenneco's Newport News 
Shipbuilding. Others now under construction include 
Eisenhower, Nimitz, Texas and South Carolina. 


Tenneco's offshore drilling operatior 
reach from the Gulf of Mexico to tf 
British North Sea to the Red Sea to tf 
Gulf of Sia 


Through Tenneco Chemicals we upgrade 
oil and gas feedstocks into ingredients 
for synthetic rubber, plastics and 
other consumer products. 



There on the horizon! 

It’s our nuclear powered idea 
that will help meet 
America’s energy needs. 


It’s the Floating Nuclear Power Plant, a 
relatively clean source of power that doesn’t 
depend on our precious supplies of fossil 
fuels to keep going. And since it's placed 
off-shore, the landsite problem in congested 
coastal areas can be reduced to a small 
square on the ocean's horizon. 

Developed with the pooled resources 
of Tenneco and Westinghouse, in a joint 
enterprise called Offshore Power Systems, 
this new system promises to give many of our 
coastal areas the benefits of nuclear power. 

Construction costs will benefit from the 
manufacturing concept: standard plant units 
built on a production line basis in a shipyard- 
type facility now being prepared in Florida. 

Why is this plan important? The 
simple fact is. the need for additional sources 
of energy is vital. And in the future, the de- 
mand will even be greater. Drawing from our 
experience in building nuclear ships. 


Tenneco, along with Westinghouse, will be 
in a position to help meet that demand with 
the Floating Offshore Nuclear Power Plant. 

It’s one of many areas in which 
Tenneco has been building with the future in 
mind. In auto exhaust systems, we are under 
contract to supply catalytic emission control 
hardware to a major manufacturer. In petro- 
leum, we are exploring many promising areas 
of the world. In natural gas pipelining, we 
are taking steps to increase our supply of gas. 

We are also finding new ways to 
package the nation's goods. Expanding our 
shipyard and adding to our chemical capac- 
ity for plastics. 

Building better construction and farm 
equipment. Marketing fresher premium 
quality Sun Giant" fruits and vegetables. 

In all, it looks like a pretty good future 
on the horizon. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 


Tenneco 
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One beautiful 
smoking experience. 

If you’ve never 
had one, have an 
A&C Saber. 

Long and slim and extraordinarily good-l<x>king, 
A&C Sabers are blended from fine imported and 
domestic tobaccos to give you mild taste, rich 
flavor. In either light or dark wrapper, it all 
adds up to one beautiful smoking experience. 


AntonioY Cleopatra. 


gentlemen. They kept the runners under con- 
trol and each got a fair and equal start the 
way the rules read. 

Kelly Rankin 

Lawrence, Kans. 

THE TIES THAT GRIND 

Sir: 

Bobby Fischer's idea that chess draws be 
disallowed has merit (.-t King Takes Himself 
oft the Board. July 15). The weakness of the 
draw is that it rewards neither player, wastes 
time and permits the cautious player to play 
for the draw and hope his opponent will over- 
reach himself. 

All chess players will admit that white, the 
first to move, has a definite plus and that 
black generally must conform to the open- 
ing pattern set by w hite. The history of tour- 
nament play shows that white wins far more 
often than black. Indeed, many masters 
(though they would hardly admit it) play to 
win with white and to draw with black. An 
improvement over Fischer's play would be 
to award a “quality point" to black for a 
draw but no such point to white, since white 
has the initiative and should be forced to ex- 
ploit it, whereas black's first concern is to 
stay even. Then should a match end in a 9-9 
tic. the player with the most quality points 
would win. 

Tin Rt\. E. M.C'atich 

Davenport. Iowa 

SHELL GAME 

Sir: 

Re your Scorecard item “Sinking Feel- 
ing" (July 15). on the radical crew shell 
designed for economy, the British have 
missed the boat. I worked five years for the 
MIT crew team, the ultimate in rowing ex- 
perimenters. They tried all kinds of liquids 
and salves for hull surfaces. Styrofoam hulls, 
fiber glass, hollowed-out pieces, electronic- 
stress gauges and photographic studies and 
I towed several radical hull designs all over 
the Charles. Nothing really worked. 

Harvard's national championship victory 
(S»ioof/i unit Rmte and l ast, July I ) is based 
on the real secret of success. Despite the Har- 
vards' cockiness, they have earned their lau- 
rels with many hours of pain-filled work. 
They always rowed twice as many hours as 
any other crew on the river. They ran steps, 
lifted weights and worked hard all year to 
do one thing: move a shell through the wa- 
ter. If England wants a top-secret formula 
for increasing speed and saving money, here 
it is: buy an old eight and get good men to 
power it. 

Pi tlr H. Brow n 

Montreal 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ii ii sikaiid, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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International Shoe Co., St. Louis 



When you get to the top of the mountain th 
winter, have us waiting at the bottom. Our 
Hobo Casuals will make after-ski everything 
ought to he. But, why wait? Life's that nice 
year round in our good, soft suede that floa 
on a cushion of crepe. Rand has it made in 
shade of your choice. And the price is just 
nice. Most Rand styles SIB to S25. 

Put your foot down for 

RAND 


PURE QUALITY 



